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} RITISH ARCH X01!.0GICAL ASSOCIATION,.— 
The SECOND MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
November 21. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, 
and the following Papers read :— 
‘ Notes on the Congress at Leicester,’ by the Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD 
ASTLEY, MA. 
‘Notes on the Mound Dwellings of Shee ea Dumbartonshire’ 
(with Illustrations), by W. A. DONNE ae 
GEURGE PATRICK, Esq., LBA. Hon. 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY M.A. f Secs. 





OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
9, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C. 

The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the present SESSION will be 
held on TUESDAY, November 20, at 5 rp.m., at the SOCIETY'S ROOMS, 
when the following Paper will be read: 

‘On the Distribution of Pupdisten te in England and Wales, ae es 
Progress in an eriod of Ninety Years, from 1801 to 1891,’ by T 
WELTON, F.C.A. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir 

CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.RB.).—The SECOND VOJ.UME for 
1900. viz., ‘The VOYAGE of JOHN SARIS to JAPAN, 1613,’ Edited 
by H.E. Sir ERNEST SATOW., K.C.M.G., is now being’ distributed to 
Members through Mr. Rernard Quarite! 





[iction, ARTICLE WRITING, VERSE, 

JOURNALISM. — YOUNG WRITERS should ‘send stamped 
envelope for full Sa Ce LITERARY TUITION PER ee " 
as conducted by RRIS-BICKFORD, F.S.Se. (Lond.), ex- 
President of and critic’ to ‘the! Saneruachonah Literary Association, Critic 
to the Junior Literary Association, &c. MSS. Criticized, Corrected, and 
Commented on Weekly, accompanied by Practical Papers. Channels 
suggested for Pupils’ Work.—Address Thornley House, Kedruth. (First 
Instituted Young Men’s Magazine, 1880 ) 


TYPE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terme. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss SIKEs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersm 


THE PHCNIX LITERARY AGENCY undertakes 
TYPE-WRITING at 8d. per 1,000 words; Translations from or 
into Oriental Languages ; Research in Literary, Religious, Scientific, 
Philosophical, ana Political Matters. Punctuality and neatness our 
speciality.—Address 8, Prince’s Parade, Muswell Hill, London, N. 


HORTHAND and TY PE-W RITING.—MSS8, 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by hae or Hour. Duplicating 
Work —Miss Burvey, 43, Bedford Kow, London 











FRANCE.— The ATHENAUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


YOLLECTORS of fine BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 

/ are invited to call and inspect Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’S STOCK, 
which includes many fine First Editions, beautiful and rare ks, and 
Pictures by known Old and Modern Artists. Also a Collection of Prints 
by Félicien Rops. 

Desiderata sought for and Catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


NCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA.—1,500 Books 
printed prior to a.p 1500, belonging to 490 Printers in 99 Towns. 
aplendid CaTALOGUE, with more than 80 Facsi miles, price 33.— 
Jacaurs Rosenruat, Karl Str. 10, Munich, pa Germany. 














Ny Annual peur ke te an One Guinea Particulars may be d 
fro WILLIAM ul Honorary Pahang 
Clifden House, Earlham Sean, Forest Gate. 


LOYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street. Pall Mall East. S.W. 
ll4rx EXHIBITION moe OPEN, 10 till 5. Admission 1s. 
T. F. M. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec 








EMBRANDY ETCHINGS EXHIBITION 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY 16 King Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s., 10 to 6. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
YAL PARADE, EASTBO 
The above -.. tw been established for the ae of Booksellers, 








TYPE -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s. 3d. pe 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Koad, Lewisham, 8.E. 


NCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA.—CATA- 
LOGUE of 1,500 Books printed in the Fifteenth Century. Ilus- 
trated Kooks, Medicine, Music, Astronomy, Geography. &c., of that 
early time With 3 Coloured Plates and more than 80 Facsimiles 
Price 3s.—Jacqurs RosENnTHAL, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria, Germany- 





To. AUTHORS’ — —Established 1879: 


interests of tabs capabl 
Publishing arranged. 3. placed with, Publishers. . ae and dag 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bureuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


AUTHORS seeking AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
or PUBLICATION 
Through an established Firm should address 
HERALD, 23rd Street, New York. 











their peepee sand Families. Suites of Rooms, or single 
ean be had furnished, with cooking and at very d 

ainraee per weak 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 

rms @ most charming residence for those nee rest and a 
saa RS: 8 sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso! 

a 1 A cope iy and forms of application can be aaa of the Secretary, 

EO. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


r LADY, owning good Type-Writer, wishes for 

EMPLOYMENT in SECRETARIAL WORK, either at her own 
or Employer's Residence Shorthand — Address Mrs. J. DE Morean, 
15, Connaught Mansions, Battersea, 8S. W. 


ANTED, by YOUNG LADY, SECRETARY- 

SHIP to GENTLEMAN of good position. Thorough know- 

Jedge of Literary and Journalistic Work and Secretarial Duties.—M. G., 
21, Portland Road, Notting Hill, W. 


PPOINTMENT WANTED as ASSISTANT to 

a LITERARY GENTLEMAN, as LIBRARIAN, or in some 
eareey where lig d are requisites. Advertiser 
hi J listi Busi experience, and can give excellent 

















and 
veferences.— Address B. G., care of Terry & Co., 6, Hatton Garden, 
Holborn Circus, E.C. 


R. HENRY LITTLEHALES undertakes the 

COLLATION of MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS, Liturgical or 

other, of any period. Foreign Libraries visited. Proof Reading, 
‘Indexing, &c.—Please apply to 53, Stockwell Road, 8. W. 


ENEALOGICAL. TOPOGRAPHICAL, and 

ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH; also General Information col- 

Jected at the Public Libraries Oftices, and Registries. — Address Messrs. 
E. and C. Crayton, 10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN, That the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MA‘ FRICULATION in =a University wili COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, JANUARY 14, 1901.—In addition to the Ex- 
amination at the University, Provincial Exaininations will be held at 

ason University College, Birmi hant Venturers’ 
‘Technical Co!lege, Bristol; College and Technical Raildings, Dumfries 

ace (for University College). Cardiff; The Technical College, 204, 
George Street, Glasgow; The Yorkshire College. Leeds; Rutherford 
College, Newcastle- on-' Tyne ; The High School, Nottingham ; The 
Technical Schools, Plymoath ; and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (Universit: 
London, South Kensington, London, 8. W. pee Form of Entry not i 


than five weeks before t! of ti 
F. V. DICKINS, Mi B. BSc, Registrar. 























R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
e (Estab. 1881), 14. COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
ovat Advertisements at pea lowes possible prices. Special terms to 

ers, &c., on 


§ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, say Ceuenerony and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











L 8. 
B SPECIMENS and QUOTATIONS sent on application. 
Reproduction from every Class of Original. 
Bursitt & Lapyman, 247-249, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8.W. 


‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIL ESTIMATES. 
‘Lhey are also prepared, with their exceptional ee: to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 
able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 
The Arc Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

1 Arsh ones of the Athenaeum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

ray pared to SU { ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


bb FS & me EV E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
NEW CENTURY CATALOGUE (No. 95), NOW READY, 
post free, One Shilling. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 








November 12, 1900. 
RINKLEA, BOURNKEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss 
A.D. SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, 
fate Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). KHrinklea is a 
Modern House, standing on high ground, and was specially designed 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken. Prospectus on application. 


NATALOGUE, No. 30.—Drawings—Engravings 

/ after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
Mezzotints after Constable—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wsm. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Sarrey. 





Meee AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
Boney  Bagiish and ry te GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 

8, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ise CONTINENT, "AFRICA, AMEKICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Schools and E 1 Homes r —i4l, ‘Regent Street, W. 


;, DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE peat 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBIT. 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge en 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailee 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street, W. 














HE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 
gives LECTURES in HISTORY and LITERATURE; also Lessons 
in Elocution and in Composition (Orally or by Correspondence ).— 
7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, §& 8.W. 








EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & ORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including aeons Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; a illus: 
trated by G. and R. hiz, . Leech , &c, The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
lone ues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

















hp * * 12 N T Tf, 
57-59, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
No. LXVI. 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 
ICELANDIC and the MODERN SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES, 
GOTHIC, OLD and MODERN GERMAN. 
(796 Lots.) 
Including the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic Portion of the Library of the 

late Thomas Miller, Esq , sometime Professor at the Universities 

of Gottingen and Strasbourg, 

And a Collection of First Editions of Modern English Authors. 
To be had free on application. 


BoE: RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hottanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


NARDINER’S HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863, Moore’s 

Alps in 1864, and 3,000 other Books wanted. Special List free. 

Rare Books supplied. State wants.—Baxrer’s Great Bookshop, Bir- 
mingham. 


L ° ® 2,28 LIBRAR Y, 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, MP.; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop ot London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
the Right Hon. E. H. Lecky, MP. D.C.L. 











‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff; 

Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F..8.; Right Hon. Ear! of Rose sebery. 

The Library contains about 200,000 "Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to itp ea 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till hal. 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


T° LOVERS of JEFFERIES.—FOR SALE, the 

ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT of ‘The CHAFFINCH,’ the only 
Poem written by the late RICHARD JEFFERIES, which ‘appeared in 
his ‘Field and Hedgerow.’—Apply R. T. Bittinc, Nightingale Road, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


TWWHACKERAY in EARLY MIDDLE AGE, — 

Life-size, beautifully finished PORTRAIT, signed by LEONARD 
POYET, French Academician. Suit British, American, Colonial, or 
Continental Gallery. Photograph sent.—R. H. Hume, 25, Langdon 
Road, Holloway, London. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. oe Address, “Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless pore over which 
an, n slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac! per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
we should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


[HACK ERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those whe desire all the conveniences _ advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-! oiendee every 
ana SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 
Fal Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVEB. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready, 





VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6l. 6s, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


OARD-RESIDENCE.—34, TREBOVIR ROAD, 
EARL'S COURT.—Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in literature 
will find a comfortable and congenial Home at above. Moderate terms. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WINTER APART. 
MENTS in a comfortably furnished, warm house. South aspect ; 
lovely pets central and healthy position ; close to the Pantiles and 
on ; 5 minutes’ walk from 8.E R. and 15 from L.B. & 8.C. Stations. 

—L. B,, 18, cme Road, Tunbridge Wells. 














Sales bp Auction. 
TUESDAY NEXT, November 20. 
Collection of Birds’ Eggs, Heads and Horns of Animals, §c. 
M® J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. on TUESDAY 
NEXT, 4 a -past 12 o'clock, the COLLECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS 
formed by Mr. RK. H WALLIS ; an important ft es of HEADS 
and HOKNS a ANIMALS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN—valuable 
Animal n Rugs—Cases of Birds and Animals—British and Foreign 
Lepidoptera, Reptiles, and Fish in Spirits—and other Natural History 

mens ; also COLLECTION of STONE and FLINT IMPLEMENTS, 
FOSSILS, &c., formed by Mr. H. LEWES. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5and morning of Sale. Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT, November 23. 
Miscellaneous Effects. 
M® J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, at half past 12 o'clock, CAMERAS and LENSES by well- — 
Makers—Opera and Race Glasses—Th 
{Wee mate i. gic Lanterns and Slides, &c ; sleo 40 Lots of CARPETS. 
IGS, MATS, &c.—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5 and niga of Sale. Catalogues had. 











European Bird Collection. 


R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 
h Garden, W.C., has FOR SALE by PRIVATE TREATY a most 
complete and beautifully set-up Collection of the above, the Property 


of a NOBLE 
Particulars on application. 





OXENFORD HALL, MAGDALEN STREET, OXFORD. 
To Connoisseurs of Pictures and rare Sketches. 


Mé. E. J. BROOKS begs to announce that he 
has been favoured with instructions from the ‘Trustees of the 
late Mr. A. T. SHRIMPTON to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY —_ 
WEDNESDAY, November 20 and 21, on the Premises, as above 
valuable and unique COLLECTION of ORIGINAL CARICAT URE 
SKETCHES in Water Colours and Ink of Past and Present Oxford and 
Public School Celebrities. Also a fine Collection of Oil Paintings, 
Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, —— Buckley, Porteous, Pine, Harp, 
Cruikshank, Lait. Dolby, Sykes, Alken, Rousse, Renshaw, Shaw, 
Bowers, &e , together with some rare Sporting Prints by Mew and 
others— Coloured Prints—Photographs, &c. 

On view Monday, November 19, from 10 to 4. Cata’ogues of the 
AUCTIONEER, 14 an’ 5, Magdalen Street, Oxford. 


Sale to comn ence at 11 o clock exch day | re-‘sely. 





Library of a Gentleman consigned from Abroad, 
MESSES. PUOTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at Reynolds House, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 19, and Following Day, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN consigned from Abroad, comprising Voltaire, Prose Romances, 
3 vols. morocco, by Riviere—Ruskin’s Letters on Art, morocco, 
by Riviere—Dante, Divina Commedia, Miniature Edition, morocco 
extra— Rogers's Italy—Cruikshank’s Ompibus, First Edition—Billings’s 
Raronial Antiquities of Scotland—Grego’s Parliamentary Elections— 
Blake (William), Europe, wipe eecce 17 Coloured Plates, with 2 Ori- 
inal Drawings added—The So of Los, 5 Coloured Plates, with 
Fr Original Drawing added— Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 
Coloured Plates by the Author, bound in a volume—The Book of 
Thel. Coloured Plates, wrappers, uncut—First Editions of Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, Lever, ae. 





Collection of Ex-Libris formed by H. A. MAIR, Esq. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at alge eta 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, November 20, a minutes past 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the COLLECTION - ‘BX LIBRIS formed +! A. MAIR, Esq., 

dated, Old 





comprising Examples of ( 
and Modern, Pictorial and rr Designs. 





Autograph Letters. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at Reynolds House, 47, Leicester Square, WC, 
on TUESDAY, November 20, at ten minutes past 1 — precisely; 
a valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETLER 





Paintings, including the Collection —— by the late 
Mrs. EASTLAKE. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at Reynolds House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C , 
on FRIDAY, November 73, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock errg the 
valuable COLLECIION of O1L PAINTINGS by, and attributed to, the 
following Artists :— 


Alken Nasmyth Terg 

Sir T. Lawrence J. Opie Eastlake” 

Sir W. Keechey Hoppner Van der Velde 
Wouvermans Van Goyen and many others. 


Also a few choice Water-Colour Drawings. 





Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at a House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on ‘IUESDAY. November 27, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, GRAND 

and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES by Broadwood. Collard & Collard. Hoff- 

mann, Erard, Allison, Cramer, Harrison, &c.—Ha:moniums and Organs 

—Doubdle and Single Action Harps—Old and Modern Violins, Violas, 

Violoncellos, and Double Basses by well-known Makers—Guitars— 

Mandolines—Ranjos—Zithers—Autoharps, &c.—and a large number of 
Brass and Wocd Wind Instruments. 





Library of a Gentleman removed from Bath. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at Reynolds House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, November 28, and Following lay, at ten minutes 
“se 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 
fry Bath, comprising Books on Architecture, Fine Arts, History, Bio- 
er y, Voyages and Travels, Poetry and Works in General Literature, 

th English and Foreign. 
Catalogues of the above may be had. 





Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at Reynolds House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, November 30, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, both framed and in the Portfolio, 
including a number of Mezzotint Portraits, many in scarce state— 
Fancy Subjects, many in Colours, inclading Mamma at aye after 
A. Buck—The Birth of Shakspeare after K Mrs. k 
after Sir J. Reynolds; also a scarce Set of Marriage ¥ la Mode by 
Richard Earlom. in the finest possible state, in the Original Wrappers— 
Caricatures, Political and otherwise—Early Woodcuts and Etchings— 
Classical and Scriptural Subjects, &c. 








High-class Modern Publications and Remainders—Surplus 
Stock of Popular Illustrated Works, Morocco Bibles and 
Prayers, §c. 

MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, November 21, and Two Following Days. at 1 o'clock, high-class 
MODERN PUBLICATIONS and REMAINDERS, comprising 96 History 
of the Coldstream Guards, by Lieut -Col. Koss, of Bladensburg, Coloured 
Plates, crown 4to. (21 2s.}—600 Barrett's Battles aod Battlefields, royal 
8vo. (18s. net)—47 Gibb’s Naval and Military Trophies, 4to. (7. 7s. 
320 Merewether's Famine Districts of India, Plates (16s.)—435 ‘Gas- 
coigne’s Pagodas and Fair Ladies. Plates (12s )—190 Scott Elliot's 
Naturalist in Mid-Africa, Plates (16s )}—500 Harold Spender’s High 
Pyrenees, Plates (16s.)—140 Wishart’s Deeds of Montrose, small 4to. 
(1l. 16s.)—547 Morris’s Ireland (10s. 6d. )—Copies of Anderson's Japan 
(8l. 8s )—Thomson’s China, 2 vols in 1—Cassell’s Picturesque Europe, 
Canada, and America, 11 vols.—Cooper King’s British Army, 2 vols, 
(4l 4s )—Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Works, Large Paper, 13 vols. (8! 8s.) 
—Foster’s con gta (are Medical oye f 4 vols. (ot gor Kent’ ~ 
Parrier Reef of Australia, royal i Boo! 
(21. 2s.)\—Heckethorn’s Lincoln's ion, “Large Paper (31. 3s. ri and 350 
of the Guinea Edition — Morocco hibles — Prayers and Church 
Services—assorted Lots of Railway Reading and Juvenile Buvoks, 


Modern Music, &c 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from the 
Library of a Nobleman, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
November 27, and Following Days, at 1 o’clock, valuable MISC ELLA- 
NEOUS BOUKS, comprising Chippendale’s Cabinet-Maker’s Director 
—Inigo Jones’s Designs of Public Buildings, 2 2 vols.—Jefferys’s American 
Atlas— Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.— Wilkinson's “Londina lllustrata, 2 vols. 
—Ireland’s Views of the Severn, Coloured Plates, 2 vols.—Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon—Letchford’s Illustrations to the Arabian Nights. Edition de 
Luxe—Rabelais’s Works, 2 vols. Large Paper—Lodge's Portraits, 12 
vols. calf gilt—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols. —Thackeray’ sW orks, 

&e. 


The Collection at Coins and Medals of the late 
JOHN STALLARD, Esq. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, ay oy MONDAY, ee 19, and eee ontin cage 
. comprising Greek, an, 
English, and Continental ‘tes te Gold, Silver, and Copper, Tokens, 
War Medals, and Numismatic Books. 
May be viewed. Cutalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters, including the Collection of 
G. CAREW REYNELL ATIWOOD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 23, and Following Jay, 
at 1 o'clock precisely. my eorcnaigl LETTE ERS and HISTORICA AL 
DOCUMEN efferson Davis, 
Benjamin Franklin, Paul Jones, William Penn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Weber, ‘Strauss, Beethoven, Schiller, Haydn, ‘Thackeray, 
Coleridge, Cowper, Gray, Hogarth, Flaxman, Hume, Pope, Watt, Swift, 
loge Austen, Lamb, Nelson, Wellington, Warren eat saa 
wood, &c, ‘comprising the Collection ‘of G. CAREW ELE 
ATTWOOD, Esq., and a Portion of the Collection and sl near 
of the late Sir ISAAC HEARD, Garter King-at-Arms. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the valuable Library of the late 
H. NEWNHAM DAVIS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

*will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 26, and Following Day, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of valuable and 
rare BOOKS, and Illuminated and other Manuscripts, of the late 
HENRY NEWNHAM DAVIS, wes, ies heer 4 Early Printed Books 
with Woodcuts—Specimens of th rly English Presses of Machlinia, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and others—Jlluminated Manuscript and 
Printed Breviaries— Books of Hours, Missals, and other Ancient Service 
Books—a few Books printed upon Vellum—Modern Architectural and 
Extra-Llustrated Books—Bovks on Coins &c. 


May be viewed two days prior aaa ten may be had. 











A Cullection of Letters, Caricatures, and Purivette, éc., relating 
to the English Stage and Drama, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on W EDNESDAY, November 28, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, a COLLECTION of AU’ TOGRAPH LETTERS, PLAYB ILLS, 
AMPHLETS, BOUKS, CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, &c., relating 
to the English Stage and Drama. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, the 


Sales commencing at 1 o’cleck precisely :— 
On MONDAY, November 19, MODERN PIC- 

TURES and DRAWINGS of the late H. 8. ASHBEE, Esq., the late J. 

VOLCKMAN, Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, November 20, JAPANESE 
OBJECTS of ART, PERSIAN and other EMBROIDERIES, POR- 
CELAIN, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On WEDNESDAY, November 21, ENGRAY- 
INGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On THURSDAY, November 22, ARMOUR and 


ARMS. the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; and. ARMS, PORCELAIN, 
FAIENCE, DECURATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNIIURE of the late 


THOMAS HARRIS, Esq., F.R.L.B.A. 

On FRIDAY, November 23, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property 
ofa GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, November 24, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN 

On MONDAY, November 26, and "Two Followirg 
Days, the COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN of the late 
DUDLEY WARD MACDONALD, Esq. 








A Further Portion of the valuable Library of 
Mr. WM. CRAMPTON. 


ESSRS. WILLIAM BUSH & SONS will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Mart, CHURCH STREET, SHEFFIELD, 
on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, November 29 and 30, at 11 o'clock eacts 
day, a valuable PORTION of the LIBRARY of Mr. WM. CRAMPTON, 
comprising Doune’s Poems, 1635—Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea. 1616— 
Cotgrave’s ‘Treasury of Wit, 1655—Fielding's and Smollett’s Novels, 
First Editions—Cowper’s Poems, First Edition—Byron’s Hours of Idle- 
ness, Large Paper, 1807—Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 1814—The Germ, 
1850 - Oxford and cambridge Magazine, 1856—R. Stevenson's Ticon- 
deroga, 1887, and Father Damien, Sydney, 1800— Swinburne’s Cleopatra, 
aa and other scarce desiderata—rare Sporting Kooks—First Kd:tions 
W. H. Ainsworth, Byron, Dickens, Thos Hardy, Lady Jackson, R. 
Jefferies. Andrew Lang, F. Locker, Kossetti, Swinburne, Tenvyson, 
Thackeray, &c. —rare Song and Jest Books —the Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Books with Coloured Plates, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Rowlandson, &c.—Dramatic and other Memoirs, extra-illustrated 
h Letters, and Caricatures—the Goupi 





with scarce Portraits, Autograp! 
Series—the Ex- Libris Series—the Vale Press Books— scarce _ Modern 
Publications, &c., the whole in ly the Bi 
by Bedford, hiviere, Zaehnsdorf, &c. 

On view two days prior. Catal on applicati 











ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ;_ The 

Scientific Study of magia Designs for New Street for the 

London County Council—Nos. 20, 21, and 29; rege mage of Saxon 

Churches (concluded); Prof. 73 -F on Remain: the Roman 

Forum Tp ogaces of Architects), &c —See the BUILDER of Novem- 

ber 17 (4d ; by post, 4}d ). Through any Ne ar age G direct from the 
Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





26 vols.—George Eliot’s Works, 19 vols.—Early ‘Tracts, P 
Catalogues are preparing. 


R. DOWELL will SELL by AUCTION, within 
his Rooms, 18, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, on MONDAY, 
December 3, and Three Following Days, at 12 o'clock, the exceedingly 
choice and ‘valuable gmp which belonged to the late R. T. 
HAMILTON BRUCE, q., Grange, Dornoch, the finest Library in 
several respects that has been sold in Edinburgh for many years. Rich 
in First Editions, Large Paper, Japanese Vellum, and exquisitely 
bound by the celebrated Zaehnsdorf—Rarities on Scotland and Rallad 
copereg ed ppm unigue Relic from the Library of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, bound in fine old French morocco, tooled—unique Collection 
of Angling, Sporting, and Ornithological Works, with Coloured Plates 
—Early Printed Books—Burnsiana, including the First Edinburgh and 
London Editions—Large-Paper Copy of the Facsimile of the First 
(Kilmarnock) Edition, with a genuine Burns Manuscript inserted— 
Bibliographical Works—rare Bindings, &c. 
Alphabetical ed in preparation, price One: Shilling, to be 
returned to Purchas 
Edinburgh, 18, George Street, November, 1900, 











NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. net post free. 


ABOT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
With an By | Essay on the Careers of the Cabots based 
upon an I of the Sources of Information. 
By GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 
A Rook for every Reference Library and for every Student of the 
Early History of English Maritime Exploration and Discovery. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 
Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


| Y LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. F.R.C.P. 
1, VITALITY: an A i and a Challenge. ‘08! 
free, 6d. 2. Ye fang eaeok Tee the Fellows of the Royal Society. 
Post free, 1s 6d. 3 PALIT Replies to Objections. Post free, 3d. 
4. VITALITY : its venhing on Natural Religion (12 — Post free;. 
3d. 5. VI a san Gaus’ Teachers. demaa” y) 
Great Mar h Strcet. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 





LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. Edited by S. T. Irwin. 2 vols. 12s. 
WAR and POLICY. By Spenser Wilkinson. 15s. 


“It is not possible in the space of a review to do justice to the brilliant essays dealing with our 
policy and our defences by land and sea contained in this patriotic book. ‘To appreciate the close reasoa- 
ing one must read the book in its entirety.”—Mr. E. F. KNIGHT in the Morning Post. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SUDAN. By H.D.Traill. 12s. 


“Ts worthy of his reputation, and will be read with interest not only for his sake, but for its clear, 
balanced narrative of an eventful chapter of history in which all Englishmen must take pride.” 
: Literature. 


The FIGHT with FRANCE for NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. 
BRADLEY. 15s. 


**Clearly written, not too long, and arranged in due perspective, the story has all the stir and 
tension of romance.”— Morning Post. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ We can recommend the English Cromwellian to read Mr. Roosevelt for himself, for he will find 
some vigorous thoughts from a new point of view, and he will also find the book illustrated by some 
excellent views and portraits of the leaders of the time.”—-FREDERIC HARRISON in the Speaker. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. A Volume of Travel in the 
— Republic of Hayti, By HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


TRUTHS NEW and OLD. By the Venerable Archdeacon 


WILSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MIND of TENNYSON. By E. Hershey Sneath. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. A Study of the ‘Paradiso.’ 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. Second and Revised Edition. 








By 


“As a help to the minuter study not of Dante only, but of what has always been regarded as the | 
most obscure part of Dante’s writings, it is hardiy too much to say that no more valuable work has | 


appeared in English,”—Atheneum. 


A HISTORY of EDUCATION. By Thomas Davidson, Author of 


‘Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,’ ‘ Rousseau and Education according 
to Nature,’ &c. Crown 8vyo. 5s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S FIELDING. 12 vols. demy 8vo. This Edition 


is limited to 750 Copies for England and America. A Critical Introductory Essay by | 
EDMUND GOSSE appears in the First Volume. Frontispieces in Photogravure. | 
7s. 6d. net per vol. Sold in Sets only. | 


CONSTABLE'S SCOTT.—SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FAVOURITE 
EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. With all the Original Plates and | 
Vignettes (re-engraved). 48 vols. feap. 8vo. per vol. cloth, paper label, 1s. 6d. net; 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net; and half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. | 


CONSTABLE'S BOSWELL.—The LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted. 6 vols. 
feap. 8vo. cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s, net per vol,; also half-morocco, 3s. net | 
per vol. Sold in Sets only. | 


JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES with SAMUEL. 
JOHNSON, LL.D. With Notes by SCOLT, CROKER, CHAMBERS, and others, 
2 vols. feap, 8vo. Photogravure Frontispiezes, cloth, paper label), or cloth gilt, gilt top, 
2s. net per vol.; also bound in half-leather, 3s. per vol. 


CONSTABLE'’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Glossary, and Notes, by KATE M. WARREN, Feap. 8vo. 6 vols. 1s. 6d. net per vol. ; | 
also in blue canvas, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispieces, 15s. net the 6 vols. | 





Demy 8vo. 12s. | 
| 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 6s. 


“PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 
By MARCUS REED. 


Crown 8vo., 6s, 





JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 
By E. BERTHET. 63. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 65. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 65. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 
By C. W. DOYLE. 33. 6d. 
LOVE LYRICS, AND SONGS TO 
SET TO MUSIC. 
By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, net. 


‘‘Every composer ought to invest in a copy of 
these iyrics, many of which are admirably adapted 
to musical setting, Among them we find an old 
friend, ‘If Thou wert Blind,’ a beautiful song 
that has already been set to music...... Composers 
complain so much nowadays of the lack of good 
verses suitable for setting that they will no doubt 
welcome in Miss Sutcliffe a writer who can furnish 
them with the inspiration which they are per- 
petually seeking.” — Review of the Week. 





THREE POCKET VOLUMES. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE. 
THE STORY OF BHANAVAR. 
SELECTED POEMS. 


3s. 6d. net each Volume, 





THE CHRONICLES OF VILLANI. 
Translated by ROSE E, SELFE£, 
Edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev, P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


‘“‘Perbaps no one book is so important to the 
student of Dante as the Chronicle of his contem- 
porary Villani,”"—Atheneum. 





NOW READY. 
GISLI SURSSON: a Drama. 
Ballads and Poems of the Old Norse Days. 


With some Translations by 
BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. 


With an Introduction by F. YORK POWELL. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
Lief. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER’S INDIA. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I. 
M.A. LL.D. 

Vol. II, To the Union of the Old and New Com- 

panies under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 

8yo. 168. 


A NEW EDITION OF MR. FROUDE'S 
LECTURES ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH 
AFRICA, delivered before the Philosophical 
Institute, Edinburgh, January 6 and 9, 1880. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROODE. New Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by MARGARET 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday next. 


The BARONESS DE BODE, 1775- 
1803. Being a Chronicle of the Strange 
Experiences of an English Lady, Wife. of a 
German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, 
during the French Revolution, afterwards an 
Immigrant in Russia. By WILLIAM 6&. 
CHILDK PEMBERTON. With 4 Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net, 

“This is a volume in which Thackeray would have 
delighted as presenting interesting side-lights on the 
manners and customs of a past time. In this case the 
period is that of the French Revolution, while the pen-and- 


ink painter was an Englishwoman of good family.” 
Daily Chronicle. 





SURVEYS, HISTORIC and 
ECONOMIC: a Volume of Essays. By W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. net, 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St, Paul’s, and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, 
M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, 
Dorchester. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. 
W. J. oy rs — i M.A., Canon of Wor- 
cester. rown 8vo. 5s. 


HOW the GARDEN GREW. By 
MAUD MARYON. With 4 Illustrations by 


Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. 
[On Monday next. 


STRAY THOUGHTS on CHARAC- 
TER. By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. Small 
8vo. 28. 6d. net. [Un Monday next. 

Contents :—Sweetness and Strength—Happiness— Girls and 
their Money—Self-Control—Some Thoughts on the Educa- 
tion of Girls—An Ideal Woman—Our Dutytoour Neighbour 

—The Slough of Despond—Self-Education—Moral Thought- 

fulness. 


MORTE ARTHURE: an Alliterative 
Poem of the Fourteenth Century. From the 
Lincoln MS., written by Robert of Thornton. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
MARY MACLEOD BANKS. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[On Monday next. 


The WOOD BEYOND the WORLD: 
a Prose Romance. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. [On Monday nezt. 

*.* This book has been transferred from Messrs, 

Lawrence & Bullen to Messrs, Lorgmans & Co, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE of OURSELVES. By Mrs. 
L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr, Smith,’ 
* Lady Marget,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 











THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 


Author of ‘George Linton,’ ‘The Colonies and the Century,’ &c. 





A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
IMMEDIATELY.—With a Portrait Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.LV. 


By “ Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons, 





SKETCH.—“ Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. A masterly 
piece of work, a real contribution to historical writing.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


With Maps, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ ‘RODNEY STONE,’ ‘UNCLE BERNAC,’ ‘THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
‘““KOROSKO,”’ ‘THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,’ &c. 
QUEEN.—“ Whatever histories of the war in South Africa are written, Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Great Boer War’ must 
remain the history...... It is a wonderful piece of writing.” 
PUNCH,—“ It is difficult to read straight on through ‘The Great Boer War’ by reason of the tears that dim the 
eyes as the sorrowful story is told. Conan Doyle made his reputation as a novelist. Stranger far than fiction is the tale 
he has to tell of the campaign in South Africa...... His descriptions of the various engagements are masterpieces of graphic 


writing.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyle. With 8 Full- 


Page Illustrations. 





NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘She Walks in Beauty,’ &c. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE and WORK: being an Abridgment 


chiefly for the Use of Students of ‘A Life of William Shakespeare.’ By SIDNEY LEH, Editor of ‘The Dictionary 
of National rigs | ’; Honorary Doctor of Letters in Victoria University. With a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Cro’ {On November 20, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


With Illustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEANOR. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ‘MARCELLA,’ ‘SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,’ &c. 





wn 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





LITERATURE.—“* Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, seems to us her most masterly and most’ 


mature production...... The story moves throughout in a high range of emotion, never out of touch with ideas, never 
commonplace. Sorrowful though it be, it is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos of its end the 
highly wrought sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose.” . 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Few English novels of note are so signally free from redundancies as this ; and in 
yet fewer has a story of deep human interest been so lightly at once and so firmly, if we may use the expression, built up 
out of itself. This time, at least, Mrs. Ward has found a theme which she has been able to treat, from first to last, 
harmoniously and without swervings into the thicket, and which she has brought to a tragic close without a harsh or 
cruel dissonance......The spell which Mrs. Humphry Ward has cast over more than a decade of contemporary thought an@ 
feeling will not be broken by this nobly conceived and brilliantly executed work.” 





Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on 
application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15,*Waterloo Place, S.W.. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. 
An Edition Limited to 1,000 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Imperial 4to. gilt top, 5/. 5s. net. [Next week. 
Also 110 Copies with Duplicate Set of the Photogravures on India Paper, in Portfolio, 101. 10s. net. All sold. 


*,” Sir Walter Armstrong has produced a volume in which Sir Joshua’s life is sketched in sufficient, though by no means exhaustive detail, more 
attention being paid to the characteristics of the man himself than to the more or less accidental events in which he was concerned. To this he has added 
a careful estimate of his art and of his influence both on the English School and on modern painting in general. 

In selecting pictures for reproduction, care has been taken to choose those which most fully illustrate his development, and to prefer, where possible, 
less known and less readily accessible examples to those in public galleries. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. With 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in 


Colours, 5/. 5s. net. Only 75 Copies of this Work remain. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BREKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. 10s. net each, or 1 vol. 1/. net. 
‘This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such grace and fidelity that the eye is arrested by, and delighted 
with each page. The pictures are pictures for old and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” —Black and White. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in 


Colours. 2/, 2s. net. 
** Unquestionab!y Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece. A wonderful series of character-drawings.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, 


and 40 I}lustrations inthe Text reproduced from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, with Photogravures on India 
Paper, mounted on Japanese, 2/. net. 


**We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things to delight us in these daintily penned pages.—Morning Post. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey of Archeological Achievements. By Pierre Gusman. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Introduction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 36s. net. 


“This beautiful volume is at once for the library and for the drawing-room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, and for the reader who may 
have memories of a visit to Pompei.”— Daily News. 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and their Application to Early Christian Painting. By Franz Wickhoff, 
Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 1/. 16s. net. 
“ This splendid volume fills a gap in artistic learning. The subject of it is Art in Rome from the time of Augustus to that of Constantine—its phases of style and the manner of 
derivation that produced early Christian Art as we find it, working under the inspiration of the Church and of the Empire.”’—//lustrated London News. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. Witha Frontispiece. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


“* Of the art of historical portraiture Mr. Whibley is a master. A dozen pages, and his personages stand in their habit as they lived.”—Atheneum, 


+ RA VY Et. 
HE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of Pierre 


LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a special Introduction, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol. 6s. 


‘*Of all the hosts of books which have appeared on the question of the Far East, there is none that will better repay perusal than this. It is accurate and up to date, com pact and 
lucid. Above all, it has the merit of impartiality.”— Scotsman. 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: a) A ae eI ae 
Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon wi L L I A M C Oo T T Oo N O Ss WwW B L L, HUNTER AND 


EXPLORER. The Story of his Life, with certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private 
and Anthropologist to the Expedition. With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Lilustrations from Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. Wit 
Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 1/. net. tie ie D.C.L. F.R.S. F.R.G.8., &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and’ 
“An admirably modest, full, and interesting account of an adventurous voyage. It is eminently “To no one is the title of * Pioneer of Civilisation’ mere applicable im, the fullest -_ tenet oomew 
i than to Oswell. His friendship with Livingstone was deep and abiding, and the numerous letters from 

readable from cover to cover, and its illustrations enable the reader to form a clear notion of the atmo- | great explorer to his friend (now published for the first time) confer an added value upon these mos> 
spheric phenomena in the Antarctic regions.’’— Outlook. interesting volumes.””—Daily Chronicle. 

MR. PINERO’S GREAT PLA 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arthur W. Pinero. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, ls. 6d. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION on Hand-Made Paper, with a New Portrait of the Author, 10s. net. 


PHILOLOGYY. 
SEMANTICS: the Science of Meaning. By M. Bréal. Translated by Mrs. Henry Cust. With an Introduction by 


Prof. POSTGATE. 1 vol. 7s. 6d, net. 
NEW NOVELS AND STORIES.—In One Volume, price SIX SHILLINGS. 
MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


“Mrs. Steel’s latest wonderful romance of Indian life. Her stage is crowded with figures and colour ; yet few will feel the least bewilderment ; so firm is Mrs. Steel’s handling of 


the whole, so sharp and vivid her individualizing of each constituent. She has again subtly and keenly shown us how unique is her power of realizing the unstably poised, the trouble? 
half-and-half mind that is the key to the Indian problem.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 








ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zangwill. 


“ The book is crammed full of striking characterization of all sorts, and of writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written a remarkable book that 
will greatly enhance his reputation.”—Standard, 
MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Gilbert Parker. 


‘* Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. Strong and yet naturad 
situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest of women.”—Zimes. 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. THE LADY OF DREAMS. By Una L. Silberrad. 
é ' THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrude Dix. 
Se SAS SSA, By Mamla: Garland. | THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. By A. J. Dawson. ' PETERSBURG TALES. By Olive Garnett. 
Mr, HEINEMANN’S NOTES on FORTHCOMING BOOKS post free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


The INIMITABLE MRS. 
MASSINGHAM, a Romance 
of Botany Bay, by HERBERT 
COMPTON, is NOW READY. 
Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


GEORGE Rk. SIMS’S NEW BOOK, 
The SMALL-PART LADY, &c., 
is NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 


a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. 


The FOURTH GENERATION. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘The Orange Girl.’ 
SECOND EDITION. 
“ As interesting as a fairy tale.’””-— Times, 


The MAN that CORRUPTED 


HADLEYBURG, &c. By MARK TWAIN. SECOND 
EDITION. 
“*The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is a clever but 
terribly biting and pathetic piece of satire.”’ 
Manchester City News. 
“ Shows Mark Twain at his very best.’’— Black and White. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
Eagle,’ &c. 

“A novel in which a well-constructed plot and well- 
conceived characters are well wrought out.’’— Guardian. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. ByR. Neilson 


STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. Hamilton. 
**A most entertaining book.””— Daily Graphic. 


The BAG of DIAMONDS, and 
a BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 

= Highly sensational, without passing the bounds of pro- 
bability, and written in a very breezy style, ‘The Bag of 
Diamonds’ is an exceptionally good story.’’—Lloyd’s News. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 
BERTHA THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 

**This excellent story will be welcomed in a new edition. 
It is govd throughout; but the character and career of 
Leonard the Musician deserves special praise. Seldom has 
the artist nature been more shrewdly analyzed.” — Bookman. 


NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 
The ADVENTURES of TYLER 


TATLOCK, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By DICK 
DONOVAN. 
“The volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well- 
written, and entertaining matter.’”’-—Scotsman, 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Albert 


ROSS. 

“The plot is interesting, and there is a breezy freshness 
about the book which entices the reader onwards. The 
background is full of charm.”’—Literary World. 

“A bright and lively story, with plenty of roving adven- 
ture in it.” —Lloya’s News. 


The CONQUEST of PLASSANS. By 
EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
“The story is one of unmistakable power.” 
Literary World, 


‘ 

The “PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage 
of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 
Illustrations. Small 8vo. cloth gilt, ds. 

**It is a wonderfully graphic picture of what is called in 
songs ‘a life on the ocean wave.’’’—Daily News. 

‘** As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad can wish 
for.” —Glasgow Herald. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s 


Hunt. By ROBERT S. SURTEES. With 79 Illustra- 
tions by JOHN LEECH. A NEW EDITION. Post 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 























The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE-TYPE, FINE- 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; polished 
leather, 3s. net. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1900. 


The STRANGE EXPERIENCES of 


MR. VERSCHOYLE. Told by HIMSELF, and Edited 
by T. W. SPEIGHT. Demy 8vo. 1s. 











LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 


Historical, and Topographical. 
THORN, Author oF 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By C. W. HECKE- 
‘London Souvenirs,’ &. Crown 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





READY SHORTLY. 


SHADOWS OF 
THE WAR. 


A Graphic Description of the Author’s Ex- 
periences while engaged in Hospital 
Work in South Africa. 


By Mrs. JOSCELINE BAGOT. 


With numerous I)lustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


ZACHARY MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTS- 
FORD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. lés. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. By 


ODYSSEUS. Demy 8vo. with Maps, lés. 


The STORY of MY 


CAPTIVITY inthe PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN 
HOFMEYk, B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR 


THOMAS S. PASLEY, BART. By LOUISA M. 
SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo. with Photogravure 
Froutispiece, 14s. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS 


from LONDON POLICE COURTS. By THOMAS 
HOLMES. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. 


Second Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By 


C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Animal 
Life and Intelligence,’ ‘ Habit and Instinct,’ &c. With 
nearly 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, Author of ‘Style,’ ‘The English Novel,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man 


of Assisi. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of ‘ Stephen 
mage ge 4 Paul Mercer,’ &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 
vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of 


BRITISH COMMERCE and INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. 
PRICE, M.A., Feilow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The DUKE. By J. Storer 


CLOUSTON. 


LORD LINLITHGOW. Second 


Edition. By MORLEY ROBERTS, 


ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 


VERITY. By Sidney Pickering. 
JENNY of the VILLA. By 


Mrs. C. H. RADFORD. 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Publisher to the India Office. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—_—_— 
JUST ISSUED. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE IRISH 
TEXTS SOCIETY, 


Vol. III. The POEMS of EOGAN 


O’RAHILLY. Now First Edited, with accom- 
panying English Version, Introduction, Gram- 
matical and Historical Notes, by the Rev. 
Father DINEEN. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* Eogan O’Rahilly, the leading Munster poet 
of the early eighteenth century, has hitherto been 
known only by a few printed specimens. The 
present edition, which comprises the bulk of his 
work, is thus the princeps. The poet was an 
enthusiastic Jacobite, and most of his poems are 
ardent appeals to Jacobite sentiment or denuncia- 
tions of English rule. 

This Volume has been delivered to Members of the 
Irish Texts Society who have paid their Subscrip- 
tion (7s. 6d.) for the current year. The Subscription 
may be paid to Mr, Nutt. 


A few Copies of the Publications of the Society 
for 1899 still on hand at the following net prices : 


Vol. I. The ADVENTURES of the 
LAD of the FERULE. The Adventures of 
the Children of the King of Norway. Two 
Irish Romantic Tales of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Edited and Trans- 
lated for the First Time by DOUGLAS HYDE, 
LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. 1899. xvi-176 pp. 6s. 


Vol. I. FLED BRICREND; The 
FEAST of BRICRIU. An Early Gaelic Saga. 
Edited, with Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes, by GKORGKE HENDERSON, M.A. 
Ph.D, 1899, Ixvii-209 pp. 6s. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEM- 
PORARY WRITERS,—VoI. III. 


The RISING of 1745. With a Biblio- 
graphy of Jacobite History, 1689-1788. By 
C. SANFOKD TERRY, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in History in the University of Aberdeen, 
16mo. xiv-322 pp. With Portrait of Prince 
Charles Edward, Facsimile of his Handwriting, 
Map of Scotland showing the Clan Territories 
in 1745, and other Maps and _ Illustrations. 
Cloth, cut edges, 3s.; or in handsome cloth 
gilt, edges trimmed, top gilt, with Marker, 4s. 


A WOMAN TENDERFOOT. By 
GRACE GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON. 
Square crown 8vo, 355 pp. 7 Full-Page Plates, 
and over 150 Marginal Illustrations by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, G. Wright, E. M. 
Ashe, and 8, N. Abbott. In Art Linen Cover 
specially designed by Author, top gilt, net 6s. 

*.* Of the above Work, issued in the United 

States a month ago, a First Edition of 5,000 

Copies has already been sold out, Mrs, Thompson 

has accompanied her husband, the Author of 

‘Wild Animals I have Known,’ in his explorations 

of the wildest districts of North America, 


The BOYS’ CLUB in THEORY and 


PRACTICH: a Manual of Suggestion for Workers. By 
B. PAUL NEUMAN. With Supplementary Chapters by 
A. F. JENKIN, President of the Amateur Gymnastic 
and Fencing Association; E. M. S. PILKINGTON, 
Manager of the St. Andrew's Boy's Club, Westminster ; 
and T. E. GRAY, Instructor to the St. John’s Gym- 
nasium, Holloway. Crown 8vo. 180 pp. cloth, 2s, 6d. 











POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, 
RUMANCEH, AND FOLK-LORE. 


Each 6d. net (7d. post free). 


No.7. MYTHOLOGY and FOLK- 


TALES: their Relation and Interpretation. By E. 
SIDNEY HARTLAND, 


No. 8. CUCHULAINN, the IRISH 


ACHILLES. By ALFRED NUTT. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
AMERICANS. Large Cartoons by C. D. Gipson. Uniform 


with ‘The Education of Mr. Pipp,’ ‘ Pictures of People,’ &c. Oblong folio, 12 by 
18 inches, 20s. 


The LATER WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Uni- 


form with ‘ The Early Work.’ With upwards of 170 Designs, including 11 in Photo- 
gravure and 3in Colour. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of 120 Copies for England and America, printed on 
Japanese vellum, 84s. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS of OLD RICHMOND, 
PETERSHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, and KEW. Drawn in Lithography 
by T. R. WAY. With an Introduction and Notes by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 

emy 4to. cloth, with 24 Full-Page Lithographs, 21s. net. 


This Edition is Limited to 400 Copies (365 of which are for Sale), uniform with ‘ The 
Reliques of Old London.’ 


The PASSING SHOW. 


Large folio, 20s. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY of NEW YORK. By 


ee IRVING. With Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. Folio, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. With 11 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions, Ornaments, and Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Uniform with Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. Square lémo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
A HUNDRED ANECDOTES of ANIMALS. With 102 


Full-Page Illustrations and a Cover Design by Percy J. Billinghurst. Uniform with 
‘A Hundred Fables of Alsop.’ 4to. 6s. 


The LITTLE BOY BOOK. By Heten Hay. 


Frank Verbeck. Large 4to. 12 by 12 inches, 6s. 


The BEAUTY and the BEAST PICTURE BOOK. By 


WALTER CRANE. This Volume contains Three Picture Books, each with newly 
designed End-papers and Covers. Bound in a decorative cloth cover with collective 
Titles, End-papers, and Preface written by WALTER CRANE. Demy 4to. 4s. 6d. 


The Parts may be had separately, 1s. each. 
The BEAUTY and the BEAST. 
The FROG PRINCE. 
The HIND in the WOOD. 


PROVERBS IMPROVED. In 24 Full-Page Coloured 


Pictures by Grace H. May, with Rhymes written round them by Frederic Chapman. 
Oblong imperial 16mo. boards, 2s, 6d. 


MOTHER GOOSE COOKED. By Joun H. Myrrte and 


REGINALD RIGBY. 50 Coloured Illustrations and Verse. Feap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


BRITONS and BOERS. A Book of Patriotic Verse. By 


HERBERT IVES. With 14 Full-Page I/lustrations (6 in Colour) and a Cover by 
Scotson Clark. Imperial 16mo. boards, 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Large Cartoons by A. B. WENZELL. 








Pictures by 











The CHURCH of the FATHERS. By Joun Henry New- 


MAN (afterwards Cardinal). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA. By Sir Arraur 


HELPS. New Edition in 4 vols. Edited by M. OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo. With 
numerous Maps. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. net. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY and other PROSE FANCIES. By 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Uniform with ‘ Prose Fancies.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW RHYMES for OLD: Parodies. By Anruony C. 


DEANE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Selected and Arranged by ZOE PROCTOR. Cloth, super-royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By ALExanper Buair Tuaw. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The FILIPINO MARTYRS: the Story of the Crime of 


4th February, 1899. By an Eyewitness,s RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
With New Map and 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WORLDLY WAYS and BYWAYS. By an Inter (Eliot 


Gregory). Crown 8vo, és. 


The MYSTERY of GODLINESS: a Poem. By F. B. 


MONEY-COUTTS, Author of ‘The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,’ ‘ The Alhambra 
and other Poems,’ &c. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By Arruur Curis- 


TOPHER BENSON. Uniform with ‘Lyrics.’ Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 


FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Har.anp, 


Author of ‘ Comedies and Errors,’ ‘ Grey Roses,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


SENATOR NORTH. By GerrrupeE ATHERTON, Author of 


‘ Patience Sparhawk,’ ‘The Californians,’ ‘ American Wives and English Husbands.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A YEAR of LIFE: a Novel. By W. S. Litty, Author of 


‘Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,’ ‘The Great Enigma,’ ‘Ancien 
Religion and Modern Thought,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


URSULA. By K. Dovauas King. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The JUST and the UNJUST. By Ricuarp Bagot, Author 


of ‘A Roman Mystery,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DISSEMBLERS.. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


*Scruples,’ ‘ The Judgment of Helen,’ ‘ Mr. Passingham,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE of COMRADES: a Romance. By Frank Maruew, 


Author of ‘One Queen Triumphant,’ ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE LOVER'S LIBRARY. 
Size, 5} by 3 inches. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net; bound in leather, 2s. net. 


Vol. I. The LOVE POEMS of SHELLEY. 
Vol. II, The LOVE POEMS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Vol. III. The SILENCE of LOVE. 


By EDMOND HOLMES. 
Printed in violet and green inks, with Border Designs and Ornaments to each page. 


FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS, 


A Series of Famous Poems. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Under the General Editorship of F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 


Demy 16mo. 5} by 4} inches, gilt top, cloth. . 
Bound in cloth, 1s. net; bound in leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
The BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante GasrieEL Rossetti. 


With 8 Illustrations by Percy Bulcock. 


The NUT-BROWN MAID. A New Version by F. B. Monry- 


COUTTS. With 8 Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 


The DAY-DREAM. By Atrrep TENNyson. 


With 7 Illus- 
trations by Amelia Bauerle. 


A BALLADE UPON a WEDDING. By Sir Joun Suck.ina. 


With 8 Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 


THE POCKET LIBRARY. 
Size, 6 by 3} inches. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


Vol. I. LAVENGRO. The Scholar—The Gypsy — The 


Priest. By GEORGE BORROW. 


Vol. Il. The ROMANY RYE (a Sequel to ‘ Lavengro’). 


By GEORGE BORROW. 


Vol. Il. The BIBLE in SPAIN. The Journeys, Adven- 
tures, and Imprisonment of an Englishman. By GEORGE BORROW. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 
SEVEN GARDENS anda PALACE. By E. V. B., Author 


of ‘Days and Hours in a Garden.’ With numerous Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs 
and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Third Edition. 


«One of the most charming books which have been published for many aday.” __ 
Country Life. 


The CHRONICLE of a CORNISH GARDEN. By Harry 


ROBERTS. With 7 Illustrations of an Ideal Garden by F. L. B. Griggs. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 3 (Just published. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS: a Book for Doggy People. By 


CO. H. LANE. With 85 Illustrations by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W.; and 251, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|\ HURST & BLACKETT’S/A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. eee 


-F, MARION CRAWFORD'S 
NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text by Henry Brokman. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net, 
[Jmmediately. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 2vols,. 8vo. 30s. net, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, extra crown 8vo. 
14s. net. 











A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE 
HON. MRS. BOYLE. 


SYLVANAS LETTERS TO 


AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 
By E. V.B. 


With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUMES NOW READY, 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 
The HISTORY of VALOROUS and 
WITTY KNIGHT-ERRANT DON QUIXOTE 
of the MANCHA. Translated by THOMAS 
SHELDON. 3 vols. 





NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN,’ 
The APRIL BABY’S BOOK of 


TUNES. With Coloured Illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway. Small 4to. 6s. 
WRITTEN AND PICTURED BY 
MABEL DEARMER. 
A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. 


Globe 4to. picture boards, 6s, 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
The HOUSE THAT GREW. 


Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 
The TALE of the LITTLE TWIN 


DRAGONS. Oblong 4to. picture boards, 6s. 


SONGS from the BOOK 


of JAFFIR. 


Adapted from the Persian Translation of JAMS- 
a of YEZA, the Guebr, 
net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
FROM THE CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from 
South to North. 


By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 


With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. 
CKCIL RHODES. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to. price One Guinea net. 


Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from 
Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by 
E. 8. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of 
the Authors, Maps, &c. 


What the Reviewers say of the Book: 

“ A monumental achievement.”— Graphic. 

** The fine open-air thought and language of this 
wonderful book of travel came with such pleasaunce 
into this stifled atmosphere that nothing could 
tear me away from its pages.”—Black and White. 
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Napoleon: the Last Phase. 
bery. (Humphreys.) 
WHEN a statesman holds the unique posi- 
tion of being the only living ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, a great deal is 
expected from him when he turns to author- 
ship. His predecessors who took up their 
pens on laying down their portfolios took 
immense pains with their literary work. 
Gladstone’s Homeric studies, however fanci- 
ful, were the result of many years of labour. 
Disraeli produced ‘Lothair’ after his first 
premiership, and it remains one of the rare 
English novels of the period which have 
lasted ; Lord Derby’s Iliad was, in the line of 
translation, as respectable a performance as 
any attempted by any Don of the University 
of which he was Chancellor; and such pre- 
cedents tempt us to consider for whose use 
or benefit Lord Rosebery’s monograph is 
intended. It is clearly not meant for the 
serious student of Napoleonic literature, as 
it does not contain a single bibliographical 
note nor a detailed reference to one of the 
authorities quoted. Indeed, the absence of 
such notes is greatly to be regretted. The 
deep margin at the foot of each page contains 
ample space for them ; their inclusion would 
have given considerable value to the volume, 
and would have partly counterbalanced 
certain defects in it which one is obliged to 
notice. The work is evidently intended as 
a popular essay, for the instruction of the 
public on the last years of the life of 
Napoleon—from June, 1815, until his death 
in May, 1821. The narrative is related 
with considerable spirit and eloquence. If 
Lord Rosebery were a young enthusiast 
fresh from the University we should applaud 
his descriptive talent and tell him that his 
work showed promise. But he has passed 
the age at which Napoleon died; he has 
occupied one of the most conspicuous places 
in Europe and the highest that can be held 
by a British subject ; so when he writes on 
historical or political subjects he is looked 
upon as an authorized teacher, and his 
words are invested with unusual im- 

portance. 


By Lord Rose- 





A writer who holds such a prominent 
position, knowing that his words will be 
carefully pondered, whatever their value, 
ought studiously to weigh his phrases and to 
cultivate the gift of accuracy—not merely 
verbal accuracy, which may be obtained by 
industrious verification of facts, but also 
visual accuracy, the faculty of regarding 
events with objective clearness, undimmed 
by the mists of sentiment or of prejudice. 
Lord Rosebery’s narrative is not unpre- 
judiced, and so bedewed with sentiment is 
it that, had it appeared anonymously, we 
should have ascribed it, not to a hard- 
headed Scottish politician and sportsman, 
but to a youthful poet or a still more youth- 
ful lady. 

We are all agreed, except Mr. Seaton, that 
the choice made by the British Government 
of Hudson Lowe as Napoleon’s gaoler was 
pitiful; we all deplore the petty humilia- 
tions inflicted on the Emperor by the 
British authorities. But, to use Lord Rose- 
bery’s own words, ‘‘ What is the use of 
recalling these sere records?” Their re- 
vival has already had one unpleasant 
result. The French press has published 
various versions of a paragraph dispatched 
from London to the effect that Lord Rose- 
bery has written an exposure of the “ de- 
testable cruelty” inflicted by the English 
on their great prisoner of war, though it 
adds, ungraciously, that the author has com- 
pletely failed to do justice to the Emperor’s 
character. The fact that a former Prime 
Minister of the Queen feels called upon to 
reprobate the wrong done by his country- 
men to the vanquished ruler of France 
affords a text for Anglophobes to preach 
from on the traditional barbarity of the 
English to their conquered foes, which is 
continually quoted to shock humane con- 
tinental powers. 

Lord Rosebery glosses over the attitude 
of the French to Napoleon after Waterloo, 
when the policy of England was applauded 
not only by the Royalists, whose anti-Bona- 
partist savagery was of appalling cruelty, 
but also by the Liberals, many of whom 
had served the fallen Emperor. Just when 
Admiral Cockburn on the Northumberland 
was, with the future disapproval of Lord 
Rosebery, telling the prisoner of the Allies 
that he was henceforth to be known as 
‘“‘ General Bonaparte,” M. de Barante, who 
had been an Imperial functionary, drew up 
on behalf of a group of Liberals—including 
Pasquier, Molé (who both had accepted 
high place and titles from the Emperor), 
and Guizot—a memorandum on the political 
situation which declared that the only hope 
for France rested ‘on the generosity of the 
Allies and the blotting out (anéantissement) 
of Bonaparte.”” Yet Lord Rosebery asserts 
that the British ‘‘denial of the title of 
Emperor was a slight on the French nation.” 
The ministers of George III. had a dis- 
agreeable task to perform, and perhaps 
performed it tactlessly. But it was not, as 
Lord Rosebery suggests, because they were 
dull, commonplace men that they ‘ were 
determined to lock up their great enemy 
like a pickpocket.” They were the agents 
of the Allies, the protectors of the new 
government in France, and even if their 
mental faculties deserve Lord Rosebery’s 
scorn, he can scarcely extend it to Metter- 
nich, to Talleyrand, and to the Emperor 





Alexander, who instigated and supported 
our policy. Lord Rosebery, in his desire to 
run down tho British Government, devotes 
a whole chap er to the contemptible cha- 
racter of Lord Bathurs-, Secre:ary for War 
and the Colonies in the Liverpool Ministry— 


‘one of those strange children of our 
political system who fill the most dazzling 
offices with the most complete obscurity. He 
had presided over the Foreign Office...... yet 
our most microscopic Biographical Dictionary 
may be searched in vain for more than a dry 
recital of the offices that he filled, the date of 
his birth, and the date of his death.” 


This is forcing the note for the purpose 
of pouring contempt on the British Govern- 
ment. Bathurst may have been as mediocre 
as the average Cabinet Minister of our own 
or of any other day, but he was not quite 8» 
obscure as Lord Rosebery makes him, even 
when put to his dictionary test, for in 
the great French dictionary published 
under the Restoration, containing the bio- 
graphies of all well-known men who had 
lived during and since the Revolution, he 
gets his couple of columns. Moreover, it 
is misleading to cite him as a Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, he having been merely 
minister ad interim for seven weeks in tha 
autumn of 1809. 

The zeal Lord Rosebery has displayed in 
this volume produces the impression that the 
sorrows of Napoleon are a new subject for 
him. He seems to be like the American in the 
aged story who belaboured a Jew in the street, 
having that day for the first time heard of 
the part taken by the Jews in the Crucifixion. 
He has read the St. Helena literature with 
industry, but he is not versed in the history 
of France since the Revolution, however 
familiar with the career of Napoleon, which 
he would liketo seechronicled by MM. Vandal 
and Henri Houssaye in 2 sort of Meilhac and 
Halévy or Erckmann-Chatrian partnership. 
He does not seem to know the few dramatis 
persone of his book. He says that the house- 
hold at Longwood was uahappy because “a 
collection of Parisians could not be cheerful 
perched on a tropical rock.” To no band of 
Frenchmen was the epithet “ Parisian” ever 
less appropriately applied. Gourgaud was 
born at Versailles, and eighteen of his thirty- 
four years had been spent on the battle- 
fields of Europe; Bertrand came from 
Touraine, and had even a greater number 
of campaigns to his credit; Las Cases 
passed his youth in the navy and his early 
manhood as an émigré in England, and had 
lived about five years in Paris; Montholon 
was born in the capital, but he left it when 
eleven, and from the age of fifteen was 
always in active service. These are the 
“Parisians” whe, Lord Rosebery thinks, 
were pining for the joys of the Boulevards. 

A curious example of our late Foreign 
Minister’s knowledge of modern diplomatic 
history is found in his account of the con- 
veyance of the body of Napoleon from 
St. Helena in 1840. He says, ‘‘The Em- 
peror’s remains had been surrendered in 
the hope, expressed by the British Govern- 
ment, that the last traces of national ani- 
mosity would be buried in the tomb of 
Napoleon.” These words we recognize as 
a literal translation from Lord Palmerston’s 
despatch to the French Government read in 
the Chamber of Deputies by M. de Rémusat 
in May, 1840. Lord Rosebery prints theni 
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as an historical statement, not in quotation 
marks. It is strange that an old Foreign 
Secretary should thus write the history of 
one of the gravest and best-known episodes 
of the century, and should take as gospel 
the text of a Foreign Office despatch. The 
‘retour des cendres ” was the conception of 
Thiers. With him the Napoleonic legend 
was asincere literary cult, which he likewise 
used for his own glorification, so he talked 
Louis Philippe into agreeing to their trans- 
port, subject to the sanction of the British 
Government. It is well known now that the 
welcome given by Paris to the Emperor’s 
remains was a most potent factor in the 
Bonapartist revival which resulted in Louis 
Napoleon taking the place of Louis Philippe. 
We are far from sharing all the views of 
those authorities on the Monarchy of July 
who attribute to the British Ministry the 
highly cynical motive of wishing to cause 
embarrassment to the Orleanist Government 
by a Bonapartist manifestation. But Lord 
Rosebery ought to know that Lord Palmer- 
ston did not give his consent for the senti- 
mental reasons set forth in his despatch, and 
that in a private letter, dated May 13th, 
1840, he sneers at ‘‘ this thoroughly French 
request,” which it would be absurd not to 
rant. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Democracy’’ seems notably to illustrate 
what we have said about the extent of Lord 
Rosebery’s studies of the history of modern 
France. Napoleon, he says, was “ the child 
of the Revolution, but a child whose one 
object was parricide.” This remarkable 
statement indicates that Lord Rosebery’s 
idea of revolution is simply that of popular 
insurrection against established government. 
But the French Revolution of 1789 was 
primarily not a political revolt, but an 
economic movement, directed against privi- 
lege, and stimulated by the misery caused 
by the unjust incidence of taxation which 
resulted from the exemption of the privi- 
leged. Napoleon never in his career assailed 
this cardinal principle of the Revolution. 
Even when he created a new nobility he 
invested it with no privilege, and his fiscal 
reorganization of France when an absolute 
ruler shows his fidelity to the great doctrine 
of the Revolution. Lord Rosebery then 
goes on to say, ‘“‘He dreaded the idea of 
firing upon the people: he preserved a life- 
long regret for his action in the Vendémiaire 
outbreak.’ Without admitting this life- 
long regret, we would point out that it was 
a. not ‘the people” that General 

onaparte fired upon in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré on the 13 Vendémiaire, An III.: the 
insurgents were Royalists, and, as he wrote 
in the report to the Convention, “ parmi les 
morts on reconnut partout des émigrés, des 
propriétaires, des nobles.” Again, Lord 
Rosebery says :— 

‘* He had been the friend of Robespierre...... 
but after having reigned over France as a 
sovereign he entertained, it is clear, the pro- 
foundest repugnance to anything resembling 
revolution or even disorder.” 

Where does Lord Rosebery discover Napo- 
leon’s repugnance for the memory of Robes- 
pierre or the association of his name in 
Napoleon’s mind with disorder? Robespierre 
may have been the most bloodthirsty monster 
that the Revolution produced, but he repre- 
sented the reaction against disorder and 





was an autocrat of the same ideas as Napo- 


leon. These slight indications will show to 
the serious student of the French Revolution 
and of Napoleon’s connexion with it that 
Lord Rosebery has at present reached only 
the fringe of that great subject. One more 
quotation from this chapter we select for 
criticism. In describing Napoleon’s last 
appearance in Paris Lord Rosebery declares 
that ‘‘he would not touch the Revolution 
even to save his crown.” Without dis- 
cussing whether the mob in the streets on 
June 22nd, 1815, represented ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion,’ we beg leave to say that the testimony 
of French eyewitnesses who saw Napoleon 
return from Waterloo shows that he dis- 
played a disposition to fraternize with the 
half-hearted populace, but, worn out morally 
and physically, he lacked the force to bid it 
follow him, not to the recovery of his crown, 
but to his inevitable destruction. 

The talent which Lord Rosebery has 
brought to bear on the composition of this 
volume is that not of the historian, but of the 
accomplished after-dinner speaker, whom 
laughter and applause await rather than the 
analysis of the critic. A characteristic sen- 
tence will explain what we meav. Lord 
Rosebery discusses the futile question, 
‘‘ Was Napoleon a good man?” and replies, 
‘He was not, of course, good in the sense 
that Wilberforce or St. Francis was good.” 
Now what do these words signify? Ata 
public gathering the comparison of Napoleon 
with an English philanthropist and a vague 
saint would rouse the uncritical hilarity of 
the audience. But in his capacity of his- 
torian what does Lord Rosebery mean by 
‘in the sense that St. Francis was good” ? 
Not counting minor saints of that name, like 
St. Francis of Borgia and St. Francis of 
Paule, there are in history three tolerably 
celebrated, but very different personages 
called Francis who are known as saints— 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis of Sales, 
and St. Francis Xavier. Had Lord Rose- 
bery one of those holy men in his mind 
to contrast with Napoleon? and if so, why 
did he not say which one? Or wasit only a 
rhetorical trope, welcome in a speech, but 
out of place and slovenly in a serious work ? 
He goes on to examine the more interesting 
question of the greatness of Napoleon. Here 
he breaks down, even to the extent of being 
unjust to his hero. A very strong case can 
be made out to show that Napoleon was a 
great man in the highest sense of the term, 
by reason of his organization of the Revolu- 
tion and of his civil reconstruction of France. 
If Lord Rosebery, inspired by studies beyond 
the literature of St. Helena, had developed 
this theme, his pathos would have been more 
convincing. As it is, when he writes, ‘‘ The 
lord of so many palaces, who had slept as a 
conqueror in so many palaces not his own, 
was now confined to two small rooms,’’ he 
does not move us, for, without impelling our 
admiration for the fallen one, he recounts 
only a vicissitude of fortune which has 
become a commonplace in the world’s 
history. 

We regret that the Allies chose St. Helena 
for Napoleon’s captivity, and the United 
Kingdom as his gaoler. We deplore the 
physical miseries which he suffered on that 
lonely island, aggravated by the pettiness 
of the ill-chosen British governor. But 
these are ancient matters, and we regret 





more practically that a former Prime 
Minister of England should have been moved 
to present to Europe this emotional pam- 
phlet, which inopportunely blackens the 
reputation of his own nation, without doing 
adequate justice to the memory of his hero 
and without adding to literature a work of 
serious value. 








Through the First Antarctic Night, 1898-9. 
By Frederick A. Cook, M.D. Llustrated. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Betcium—a State without a war navy, and 
with a commercial marine which only mea- 
sures ninety thousand tons—can boast of 
having sent forth the first scientific expedition 
which spent a whole year within the Antarctic 
Circle. This distinction she owes entirely 
to the perseverance of Capt. Adrien de Ger- 
lache, who not only succeeded in getting the 
12,000/. needed for his enterprise out of the 
pockets of his not over-ready countrymen, 
but likewise ensured success by under- 
going himself a careful training for the work 
before him, and exercising much judg- 
ment in the selection of his fellow-adven- 
turers. 

The scientific staff and crew of the 
Belgica, an old Norwegian sealer, which 
left Ostend on August 24th, 1897, num- 
bered eighteen persons, one-half of whom 
were Belgians, whilst the other half in- 
cluded representatives of four different 
nationalities. At Rio de Janeiro the 
Belgica was joined by Dr. F. A. Cook, an 
American, who, strange to say, had abso- 
lutely no knowledge of French, but whose 
Arctic experience as a member of one of 
Peary’s expeditions must have proved of 
great value among so many novices. Dr. 
Cook held the appointment of medical officer 
and anthropologist to the expedition, and is 
the author of the brightly written volume 
now under review. 

Dr. Cook’s duties as an anthropologist 
ceased, as a matter of course, on Janu- 
ary 13th, 1898, on which day the expedi- 
tion departed from Staaten Island, and 
entered a region where animal life is 
abundant, but human beings are not met 
with. Up to that point, however, he found 
opportunities to exercise his special func- 
tions not only among the ladies of Monte 
Video, who rank, in his opinion, ‘‘ among 
the most beautiful of the world,” but more 
especially among the Indians of Terra del 
Fuego. These, like most aboriginal races, 
are doomed to extinction. One of their 
tribes, the Onas, than whom there is “ per- 
haps no race in the world with a more 
perfect physical development,” now only 
numbers sixteen hundred souls. All efforts 
to convert them into peaceable citizens and 
good Christians, who would stand by quietly 
whilst gold-seekers and sheep-farmers take 
possession of their hunting-grounds, have 
proved unavailing, and in the end 
‘* preaching was abandoned, and the murderous 
sound of firearms has taken its place ever since. 
The wire-fences have been extended, the Win- 
chesters have been multiplied, every available 
acre of Fuegian ground has been covered with 
sheep, while the Indians, never known and never 
understood, have been swept from their ancient 
homes.” 

Few people are probably aware of the 
success with which sheep-‘arming and gold- 
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mining are carried on in this the most 
remote part of South America :— 

**Gold-mining is the occupation of the poor 
and the idle population. This is not because 
gold is scarce or the occupation unprofitable, 
but because it requires little capital and yields 
immediate returns. With a shovel and a pan 
inexperienced men earn five dollars daily.” 

Sheep-farming, on the other hand, re- 
quires a little capital. It was first intro- 
duced, about twenty-five years ago, by Mr. 
Reynard, an Englishman, from the Falk- 
land Islands, and 
** to-day almost every acre of available ground 
is stocked with sheep. This sheep-farming, 
however, is done on such an immense scale that 
even a Yankee farmer will be compelled to feel 
his littleness...... A man owning ten thousand 
sheep is considered to be a small and poor 
farmer; one owning fifty thousand is quite 
ordinary ; and men who have a hundred thou- 
sand are not uncommon. The Cape Horn 
millionaire is not noted by the number of 
dollars he possesses, but by the number of 
sheep he shears.” 

Six days after the Belgica had bidden 
farewell to Staaten Island the snowy out- 
line of the South Shetlands rose above the 
horizon, and in the course of its further 
progress to the southward the vessel passed 
through a strait bounded on the one hand 
by Danco Land, on the other by the Palmer 
Archipelago. Capt. de Gerlache looks upon 
this strait as a new discovery; but it 
hardly admits of a doubt that the ‘‘ Belgica 
Strait” of the strangely poor map illustrating 
this handsome volume is identical with a 
strait named by its discoverer, Capt. Dall- 
mann, in honour of Prince Bismarck, whilst 
the outlying archipelago had already been 
seen by Dirk Gerritz more than three hun- 
dred years ago. But whether it was a new 
discovery or not, Capt. Lecointe deserves 
credit for the careful surveys which he made. 

Life within “‘ Belgica Strait” is plentiful, 
albeit melancholy :— 

*“‘The noise of the birds which echoed from 
cliff to cliff was so deafening that our attempts 
at conversation were inaudible. The lower rocks 
were lined with snoring and grunting sea- 
leopards. Columns of vapour rose above the 
water, followed by a hiss like that of a steam- 
engine, and a second later the blue back of a 
whale, with its long fin and ponderous tail, lashed 
the water into a foaming whirlpool.” 


The sky was generally dull, grey, and 
gloomy—in the course of a year there were 
two hundred and forty-five days of fog— 
yet there were occasions when the scenery 
was not without its charms :— 

*‘This morning there was a break in the 
clouds, and through this came a flood of yellow 
light which made the bergs and the icy cliffs of 
Alexanderland stand out like walls of gold. 
Shortly after noon a pale blue was thrown over 
the white glitter of the pack, which increased 
the high lights, darkened the shadows, and made 
the moving mass of whiteness, as it rose and fell 
with the giant wave of the sea, a thing of glad- 
ness.” 

By February 23rd the ice held the Bel- 
gica in a firm grip, and it gradually dawned 
upon the ship’s company that they were 
doomed to spend the winter within the 
Antarctic circle. When, at last, there 
remained no chance of retreating northward, 
they found fault with their leader for having 
entered the pack so late in the season, but 
submitted resignedly to their destiny, and 
may now be congratulated upon fate having 





spared them to emerge from their hazardous 
adventure as ‘‘ heroes against their will.” 

The Antarctic night, although it only 
lasted sixty-eight days, told severely upon 
the health and spirits of the members of the 
expedition. Headache and insomnia were 
general complaints, and all suffered in turn 
from a form of anemia peculiar to the 
Polar regions. Discontent was very general ; 
and whilst the cabin regretted most the 
absence of ‘‘ home news and lack of feminine 
society,” the less sentimental inmates of 
the forecastle longed for beefsteaks, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables. Both parties, how- 
ever, were of one accord in their hatred of 
the ‘‘inventors and manufacturers of the 
various kinds of canned and preserved 
meat,” and their cry was, ‘“‘ Down with ‘ em- 
balmed beef’ and everybody associated 
with it!” Yet the author admits that the 
food available was both varied and of good 
quality, and icebears and reindeer having 
as yet not been acclimatized in ‘‘ Antarctis,” 
as is proposed to be done by Dr. Cook, and 
penguin-steaks and the flesh of seals being 
but little relished, it is difficult to see how 
our adventurers could have survived with- 
out the aid of these much-contemned pre- 
servers of foodstuffs. 

The scientific results of the expedition are 
dealt with in several appendices contributed 
by M. E. Racovitza, M. H. Arctowski, and 
Capt. G. Lecointe. They are of considerable 
importance. A remarkably full meteoro- 
logical record was kept throughout the whole 
voyage; magnetic observations were made 
at sixty stations, and pendulum measure- 
ments at Punta Arenas. No new lands of 
any extent were discovered, but the sound- 
ings revealed a submarine ledge, rising to 
within a hundred fathoms of the surface, 
and pointing to the existence of extensive 
land-masses to the south of the seventy- 
second parallel. Such a conclusion is justi- 
fied by the character of the sediments fished 
up from this ledge, no less than by the 
extreme dryness of the winds blowing from 
the south. 

It only remains to add that this most 
readable record of a Polar expedition is 
liberally illustrated. 








Studies by the Way. By Sir Edward Fry. 

(Nisbet.) 
Str Epwarp Fry has, as he tells his readers, 
long been in the habit of committing some- 
thing to paper on subjects which interested 
him. His interests appear to lie in many 
directions; and the volume of essays before 
us, most of which, we gather, are now seen 
for the first time in print, deals consequently 
with a great variety of subjects. Literature, 
theology, jurisprudence, travel, are all repre- 
sented; even science is not entirely over- 
looked. Upon all these subjects Sir Edward 
Fry has something interesting to say, and 
says it in that tone of urbane good sense 
which perhaps finds its highest expression in 
the discourse of a cultivated English judge. 

Among the essays those to which most 
readers will probably first turn are precisely 
the two that stand first in numerical order, 
one dealing with the ‘Banquet’ of Dante, 
the other with the ‘Theory of Punishment.’ 
Of the first it may be said that pro- 
fessed students of Dante will detect here 
and there—as, for instance, in a remark 





which seems to imply that Dante’s banish- 
ment was in some way due to his views (as 
yet unpublished, if, indeed, he at that time 
held them) on the Imperial power, or in the 
fact that it is thought worth while to dis- 
cuss, even cursorily, the question of his 
ignorance or knowledge of Greek, as though 
it were still open—evidence that the ex-Lord 
Justice has not read everything that has 
been written on those and other of the 
minuter points in the study of the poet. But 
no better introduction has yet been offered 
to those who would make acquaintance with 
that noble, though quaint and at first sight 
unattractive treatise, upon which few, we 
suppose, but thoroughgoing Dantophilists 
often venture. Those who have read what Sir 
Edward Fry has to say about it, and the speci- 
mens which he gives to illustrate Dante’s 
manner of handling the miscellaneous topics 
with which his discursive method supplies 
him, may be tempted to go on. 

The essay on the ‘Theory of Punish- 
ment,’ published long ago in the Wineteenth 
Century, but, as it would appear, still 
remembered in legal circles, is of interest 
as giving the views of an experienced judge 
on what is, we suppose, the most difficult 
problem which judges have to solve—that, 
namely, of estimating the comparative 
heinousness of offences, and assessing the 
sentence accordingly, so that the ratio 
crime: penalty may be constant. This, of 
course, leads to many branches of inquiry 
—among others, that of the object of 
punishment, whether reformation, preven- 
tion, or expiation—which last is, perhaps, 
with more sincerity called revenge. This 
is not the place to discuss the subject, but 
we may say that Sir Edward Fry regards 
the two former principles as secondary, 
the primary object being ‘‘to regard the 
moral nature of the crime, and to assign 
[? adapt] pain and suffering as nearly as 
we can to the enormity of the sin.” This 
sentence illustrates the flaw which, if 
we may venture to say so, runs through 
the whole argument: the identification 
of crime with sin — of malum prohibitum 
with malum in se. Of course, as a matter 
of fact, some of the sins which all moralists 
would most condemn are no crimes, and 
never can be made so in any community 
save one where fanatics predominate, while 
many crimes are not sins at all—nay, 
have been, and may again be, most heroic 
virtues. If Sir Edward Fry will push his 
study of Dante a little further he will find 
that but a small proportion of the sinners 
whom the poet met in the dolorous realm 
had rendered themselves amenable to any 
criminal law. Again, the appeal to ‘the 
indelible sentiment of man” (a phrase Sir 
Edward quotes with approval from Bec- 
caria) or to a supposed ‘‘effort of man 
to find a more exact relation between sin 
and suffering than the world affords us” 
does not seem to help us much so long as it 
remains as true as hitherto it has always 
been that ‘‘one man may steal a horse 
while another must not lovk over the gate.” 
Here, as in many other matters, the social 
philosopher must, we fear, for the present 
console himself with the law of averages. 

On ‘Sermons’ Sir Edward Fry is again 
a little Utopian when he suggests’ St. John 
the Baptist as a model for the preacher of 
to-day, and asks, ‘‘ Who has heard in any 
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of the great commercial centres a sermon 
against secret commissions or cooked in- 
woices?’? On the other hand, we by no 
means despair of seeing one practice which 
he recommends generally adopted, and the 
average parson no longer compelled to rely 
for his sermons on native talent or sur- 
reptitious borrowing, but encouraged occa- 
sionally to let his congregation hear avowedly 
the discourses of eminent preachers of the 

ast. Probably some remnant of the 
Retin distrust of written sermons still 
lingers in England in the modified form 
of requiring that the sermon shall be at 
least ostensibly original. 

We will not follow Sir Edward Fry into 
his remarks on Strabo and Hesiod or his 
notes of travel in Greece and Sicily. The 
variety of his interests is everywhere 
apparent. Old Greek geography and 
astronomy, modern Greek electioneering, 
the geology of Attica, the topography of 
Sicily—upon all these he has something to 
say in the manner of one who has not only 
read the most approved text-books, but has 
brought original observation to bear on 
what they have taught him. Once only are 
we disposed to question his judgment, and 
that is in his attribution of the ill-starred 
expedition to Sicily solely to ‘‘the restless- 
ness and buoyancy of democratic prosperity.” 
‘Prosperity’? was hardly the word just 
then; but, in any case, something might 
be allowed for Ionian sentiment. Indeed, 
the motives alleged, whether in praise or 
blame, for the despatch of an Athenian 
force to Syracuse have found a curious 
echo in the controversies of the last year. 
Luckily our system does not involve the 
possibility of a Nicias. He can always be 
recalled. 








A History of the Isle of Man. By A. W. 
Moore, Speaker of the House of Keys. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


For the last twenty years or more Mr. 
Moore has been known as a careful and 
untiring student of the history and archzxo- 
logy of his native island ; his official position, 
too, has necessarily directed his attention 
very particularly to its government and con- 
stitution, and now, in the fulness of time, 
he has produced this exhaustive work, which, 
though presumably intended more especially 
for his fellow-islanders, will be found in- 
teresting by every one who knows more 
about the island than that it has a breed of 
short-tailed cats—which Mr. Moore, by the 
way, never mentions—or that it was formerly 
infested by smugglers and is now by 
trippers. At the outset Mr. Moore ex- 
plains how it is that this little island, “in 
extent inferior to all but one of the counties 
of England,” should have a more distinctive 
history than any county ; it is that ‘it has 
remained to this day a separate political 
community, with peculiar institutions and 
laws, and a very considerable share of legis- 
lative and administrative independence.” 
He examines at length into the con- 
ditions which have led to this—to the Isle of 
Man being, as Sir Spencer Walpole has 
called it, the Land of Home Rule. Peopled 


originally—so far as the historic age goes— 
by a Celtic race akin to the Goidels of 
Ireland and Scotland, about the middle of 
the ninth century it ‘‘ became subject to the 








rule of the Scandinavian kings of Dublin”’; 
and under Scandinavian rulers in Ireland or 
in Norway it continued for more than 400 
years. In 1266 the King of Norway ceded 
it and the other southern islands to the King 
of Scotland for 4,000 marks; and though 
the Manxmen refused to acknowledge the 
transfer, they were forced to do so in the 
following year. Many changes occurred 
during the wars which came after the death 
of Alexander III., but finally Man was taken 
possession of by the English king in 1333, 
after the battle of Halidon Hill, which was 
confirmed br the fight at Neville’s Cross 
in 1346. Meantime Edward had given it 
absolutely to Sir William de Montacute, 
the representative through his grandmother 
of the old Scandinavian kings of the island. 


‘In the words of the grant, he ‘ remitted, 
surrendered, and assigned peaceful possession 
of all the rights and claims which we have, have 
had, or in any way could have in the Isle of 
Man...... so that neither we nor our heirs, nor 
any other in our name, shall be able to exact or 
dispose of any right or claim in the aforesaid 
island,’ thus not reserving any service to be 
rendered to himself.” 

In 1392 Montacute’s son, having no 
children, sold the island, ‘‘ with the crown,” 
to William le Scrope, afterwards Chamber- 
lain of the King’s Household and Earl of 
Wiltshire, so made for his service in appeal- 
ing the old lords-appellant and taking care 
of the Earl of Warwick in the island. In 
1399, when Henry II. seized the Crown, 
Wiltshire was beheaded, and “all adverse 
or opposing claims having then expired, the 
island came into the absolute possession of the 
English Crown, and was granted by Henry to 
the Earl of Northumberland, subject to the 
service of carrying ‘on the coronation days 
of us and our heirs’ the sword ‘called the 
Lancaster sword.’” This grant was resumed 
after the battle of Shrewsbury, and in 1405 
the king gave it to Sir John Stanley, his 
heirs and assigns, ‘‘with its castles and 
royalties, and the patronage of the bishopric, 
on the service of rendering two falcons on 
paying homage, and two falcons to all future 
kings of England on the day of their coro- 
nation.’’ In the family of the Stanleys the 
possession continued for more than three 
centuries, passing by heritage in the female 
line to the Duke of Athole in 1736, and 
from his successor to the Crown, by sale, in 
1765. During all this time the island was 
virtually independent. Forthe first century of 
the rule of the Stanleys the head of the family 
was King of Man; and although in the time 
of Henry VIII. the Earl of Derby thought 
it politic to take the more humble title of 
‘‘Lord,” neither before nor after were the 
suzerain rights of the Crown put prominently 
forward. 

‘* The question of whether or not the English 
Parliament had the right to legislate for the 
Isle of Man was decided in 1523, when it arose 
on the claim of Ann, widow of Thomas, second 
Earl of Derby, for dower in the island. The 
claim was referred to the English judges, who 
pronounced against the duchess [sic for countess], 
deciding that a general Act of Parliament does 
not extend to the Isle of Man, which is no part 
of the realm of England ; but that if the island 
is specially named in the Act, it does extend 
to it.” 

It thus had its own laws, jurisdiction, and 
tariff. One well-known and strongly marked 
instance of this was the execution of William 





Christian on January 2nd, 1662/3, for 
treason. The crime charged against him 
was that, being left by the Earl of Derby in 
command of the island militia, he had 
on October 19th, 1651, convened a meeting 
of about eight hundred men, who took an 
oath to ‘‘ withstand the Lady of Derby in 
her designs until she had yielded or con- 
descended to their grievances”; that a week 
later, on October 25th, on the arrival of 
Col. Duckenfield in command of the Par- 
liamentary troops, he had traitorously given 
up the island, which it was his duty to de- 
fend, and had afterwards assisted Ducken- 
field in compelling the countess, in Castle 
Rushen, to surrender. That Christian was, 
technically at least, guilty of this there 
seems to have been no doubt; but in Sep- 
tember, 1661, he returned to the island, 
‘*having been advised that the Act of Indemnity 
secured him against all the consequences of his 
actions in 1651. Unfortunately his advisers had 
failed to take into account the fact that his 
offences were not against the English Crown 
but against the Lord of Man, who had no dis- 
position to allow the wrongs of his family to 
remain unavenged.” 

Christian was accordingly seized, brought 
to trial, condemned, and executed. On the 
petition of his sons for redress, 

**the earl, the deemsters, and three other mem- 
bers of the court which had tried him were 
brought before the king in council, who decided 
that ‘ the Act of General Pardon and Indemnity 
did and ought to be understood to extend to the 
Isle of Man,’ ordered that entire restitution be 
made of Christian’s estate, and the deemsters 
should remain prisoners in the King’s Bench ‘to 
receive condign punishment.’ ” 

The decision, Mr. Moore writes, is difficult to 
understand, and he quotes the opinion of Sir 
James Gell :— 

‘*The Act of Indemnity applied to Trea- 
sons, &c., committed by virtue or colour of the 
authority of the existing Government of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Dominions 
and Territories thereto belonging ; and the Isle 
of Man is xo¢ a Dominion or Territory belonging 
to England, though it is a Dominion of the 
Crown of England...... The Treasons referred to 
must be considered as against the Crown of 
England...... If Christian was guilty at all, the 
charge against him was Treason against the Lord 
of the Island, not against the King of England.” 


Cases such as Christian’s were rare, and 
did not greatly disturb the English Govern- 
ment; but when the petty state took to 
troubling the finances of the kingdom it 
received very different treatment. At the 
end of the seventeenth century the island 
duties on imports and exports were either 
non-existent or merely nominal; and the 
custom grew up of importing large quantities 
of foreign goods to be afterwards exported 
and ‘‘clandestinely ” landed in one or other 
of the three kingdoms :— 

**On the outbreak of the war with France in 
1689, excessive duties were imposed in England 
on French wine and brandy, also on salt and 
all East India and China goods, those on French 
wine and brandy being practically prohibitive, 
thus offering an irresistible incentive to smuggle 
these articles out of the island...... About 1692, 
the English Commissioners of Customs took the 
strong step of appointing a customs’ officer to 
act for them there.” 

This was strongly objected to by the Earl 
of Derby, who promised to take measures to 
stop the practices ; but no measures, whether 
taken by the Lord of Man or by the English 
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Government, proved satisfactory, and at 
last, 

**on July 25, 1764, a proposal was made to the 
Duke of Athole by the Prime Minister, George 
Grenville, to treat ‘for the purchase of the Isle 
of Man or of such part of the rights claimed by 
your Grace in the said island as it shall be found 
expedient to vest in the Crown, for preventing 
that pernicious and illicit trade which is at present 
carried on between the said island and other 
parts of his Majesty’s dominions, in violation of 
the laws and to the great diminution and detri- 
ment of the revenues of the kingdom.’......They 
were willing to receive a proposal from him 
stating what portion of his property and 
rights he was disposed to sell and what value 
he placed upon them; and he concluded with 
a threat that if the duke did not comply with 
their wishes, they might then pursue ‘such 
other measures as we shall think our duty to 
the public requires of us.’” 

This was the beginning of the end. In 
1765 the duke—most unwillingly, and not 
without the threat of compulsion—accepted 
70,0007. for the ‘‘regalities and customs,’’ 
and, after many years of dual control, the 
purchase of the remaining rights and pro- 
perties for 546,744/. was finally completed 
in 1829 :— 

“*The price was no doubt an exorbitant one 
ere? but nevertheless the Crown, or rather the 
English Government, made what ultimately 
turned out to be a good bargain, seeing that 
they gained from the surplus revenues of the 
island before 1866 more than the whole sum 
they paid to the duke, and besides this, they 
have received excellent interest on the sum paid 
for the landed estates, royalties on mines, &c.” 

The great constitutional event of modern 
times was the Act 29 Vict. c. 23, which made 
the House of Keys an elective body, in- 
creased and regulated the Customs and 
official salaries, and, subject to the veto of 
the Governor and the Treasury, gave the 
control of the surplus revenue to the Tyn- 
wald Court. This is, in the main, the basis 
of the present constitution, though 
*‘several modifications have been made in the 
direction of giving the insular legislature greater 
authority ; and the Treasury’s power of veto 
over expenditure has, of late years, ‘tended to 
become more and more a matter of form.’” 

This sketch of the causes which have 
developed the peculiar state of semi-inde- 
pendence, imperfect as itis, has none the less 
occupied so much of our space that we can 
but barely notice the valuable chapters on 
the archeology of the island ; on the eccle- 
siastical government, till recently scarcely 
less singular than the civil ; on the principal 
industries — agriculture, fishing, mining ; 
and some paragraphs on the latest, the let- 
ting of lodgings. Greatly to the injury of 
the society and scenery of the island, but in 
some respects to its pecuniary gain, there 
is a yearly importation of vast numbers 
of trippers and holiday-makers from the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, who, locally known as ‘“ cotton- 
balls,” take possession of the whole island 
—even to the summit of Snefell—during 
the summer months, replacing the retired 
naval or military officers who fifty years ago 
found that they could live there in compara- 
tive comfort on the modest income of half- 
pay. To all lovers of the beautiful little 
island Mr. Moore’s work will deservedly be 
a boon. It is therefore to be regretted that 
more care has not been taken in correcting 
the proofs. We hayg noticed some mislead- 





ing errors, and others that are only comic— 
such as the one on p. 41 which seems to 
describe a prehistoric canoe discovered in 
1884 as ‘‘ made in Germany.” 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Mantle of Elijah. By I. Zangwill. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tuat ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ is worth 
reading and that it takes a little more 
than ordinary reading are self-evident facts. 
Matter and style combine to warn off the 
skipping or casual reader. Without exactly 
sympathizing with Mr. Zangwill’s points of 
view, you are interested because he presents 
them and their interpreters in an arresting 
fashion. There is sincerity in some of 
the intellectual and moral attitudes of his 
figures. His style has matured a great deal 
since the days, some fifteen years ago, when 
‘The Premier and the Painter’ was pub- 
lished. But even then he showed himself 
to be, as now, of a different stamp from 
the facile and obvious novelists of the hour. 
His new book contains cleverness of a very 
varied kind. Traits of fine imagination, of 
high spiritual feeling, keen observation of 
the actual, and a singular sense of dis- 
crimination in character and dialogue jostle 
each other. He has at command a fund 
of epigrammatic utterances, but, unlike the 
general run of such sayings, they are not 
mere interpolations put in for their own 
sake. They spring from the substance and 
sentiment of his work, and may not be 
easily dissociated from them. The prin- 
cipal interest is political; it is also retro- 
spective. It is the period when crinolines, 
Berlin wool, and bad ormolu were in vogue. 
Mr. Zangwill enjoys himself over a descrip- 
tion of the decoration of a certain clock 
where art concealed the article. So do we. 
In this tale of a bygone time—and here is 
part of the cleverness—much in our present 
political position is not only suggested, but 
even implicitly judged. The anti-war note, 
the ‘‘lay down your arms,” is made to echo 
with no uncertain sound. But there is full 
as much of private human nature as of 
politics and the domestic horizon, and the 
motives and working of houschold minds 
are never swamped in the deluge of public 
affairs at home or abroad. Twenty years 
is a long run for the action of a story, 
especially in these days. ‘The Mantle of 
Elijah’ almost demands as much for the 
development of the intellectual and moral 
forces of the leading characters. They 
require full play, and they get it. Now and 
then one feels that they almost get too much 
of it, that the analysis and presentation 
are almost too close, too serried. The 
treatment of the Engelborne group in 
the last part is not altogether happy. 
These people are rather copiously than 
powerfully drawn. Yet their influence on 
Allegra, the heroine, is a reason for their 
being. At the age of sixteen Allegra is 
a convinced, but not unattractive idealist. 
This is the most entertaining and interest- 
ing part of her career. When we meet her 


again, in Book II., she is a married and 


disenchanted woman of forty, or thereabouts. 
Her ill-assorted marriage with Broser, a 
Radical politician (and her father’s secre- 
tary), never appears wholly credible, He is 





a strongly marked individual, one of the 
best portraits or pictures in this gallery. 
The mantle of the Radical statesman, an 
artistocrat by birth, drops at length on the 
brawny shoulders of Broser, his follower, 
only too ready to catch it. He is the most 
robust and self-seeking of all the sons of 
the people yet depicted in fiction. One 
feels the jarring aggressiveness of the man 
and the coarse germs of good and evil in 
his temperament. He is strangely real. 
The contrast between him and his amiable 
high-souled leader and the family is an 
excellent study. The list of the people’s 
grievances and their remedies drawn up by 
Broser and those Mr. Zangwill calls ‘ the 
boon companions of his political intoxica- 
tion” is good satire. So are his entrance 
into the House and his subsequent change 
of front. Then there is a visionary and 
much less strongly conceived being, an 
Israelite, who rhapsodizes on a@ new 
spiritual species adapting itself to a new 
spiritual environment and other recon- 
dite topics. The closing scenes, wherein 
he and a poisoned dagger figure, show a 
slight uncertainty and a weakening hold 
on the situation and the characters. How 
clever and shrewd, on the other. hand, are 
the parts about Prof. Otto Pont, one of the 
minor personages! And the Duchess, her 
family and feudal surroundings, are occa- 
sionally funny. Is “gals,” for girls, an 
idiosyncrasy of this particular duchess, or 
a habit of all duchesses? The absence of 
sufficient data prompts the question. The 
exact epoch of the story is clearly set. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 has already taken 
place. Before the end the Franco-Prussian 
war must have been more than in the air, 
though there is no mention of it. A war 
with Novabarba is mentioned, but is so 
wrapped up in conditions and circumstances, 
past, present, or to be, that it is not easy 
nor necessary to disentangle it. One does 
not care to look for discrepancies and ana- 
chronisms where there is much to observe 
and admire. A clever rather than good- 
natured definition of the English mind may 
be found on p. 325. The meek life and 
death of Broser’s first wife show some 
simple pathos. 


The Story of Ronald Kestrel. By A. J. Daw- 


son. (Heinemann.) 

TuE romance of a young man with literary 
talent, his struggles and his success, are the 
subject of this gracefully told story. It is 
written very seriously, and one is asked to 
sympathize with the young author’s mental 
sufferings when a brutal and anonymous 
criticism says that his acquired reputation is 
as a cloak that is too heavy for his shoulders. 
He and his charming wife are penetrated 
with grief; but joy comes again, and his lite- 
rary work is as good as ever. Incidentally 
Mr. Dawson’s book is of deeper interest 
than the above remarks would suggest. 
The sketches of life and scenery in Morocco 
and in New South Wales are attractive; in 
fact, the landscapes are better than the 
figures, but the literary composition keeps 
a good level throughout. Mr. Dawson is a 
writer of ability who has seen men and 
things, and should go far. We hope that 
his gift of fluency will not interfere with 
his progress as an artist. 
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Morrison’s Machine. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mr. FiercHer shows a pleasant gift for 
narrative in his latest composition, for 
the story is clearly defined and told to 
advantage. The subject is simplicity itself 
—a struggle between master and workman 
as to which was the true inventor of a valu- 
able machine. The only complication arises 
from the mental state of the workman at the 
moment of success. He does not go mad, 
as other inventors are popularly supposed 
todo; his mind falls asleep; but memory 
comes in the nick of time, and the wicked 
master repents of his evil. The melodra- 
matic elements are sufficiently marked to be 
popular, and the story offers no difficulty 
at any point. The time at which the events 
occur is recent, but not clearly indicated ; 
at the trial of a civil action which occurs at 
the end of the volume, the Attorney-General 
appears for one of the parties. This has 
not been possible since the year 1892. 
Parson Peter: a Tale of the Dart. By Arthur 
H. Norway. (Murray.) 
An unconventional story presenting folk set 
amid unconventional surroundings is this by 
the author of ‘Highways and Byways in 
Devon and Cornwall.’ Mr. Norway has 
found his theme in days a century or so ago, 
when smuggling was looked upon, even by 
law-abiding citizens, as but a venial fault, 
despite the severity of the punishment meted 
out to the smugglers who were caught. 
He has even taken as his hero—and his 
temerity makes his success the more con- 
spicuous—a clergyman who is not only a 
friend and confidant of the “ free-traders,”’ 
but has himself an interest in _ illicit 
cargoes. This loved and loving old man, 
Parson Peter, is a consistently drawn cha- 
racter, of whom the author may well be 
proud, and for whom many readers will feel 
grateful ; he pathetically recognizes himself 
as something of an anachronism in that he 
fails to see anything morally wrong in the 
sport of the smugglers, until his aiding and 
abetting of them leads to a serious situation 
by the wounding of a naval officer engaged 
in enforcing the law of the land against the 
custom of the coast. Some of the minor 
oo of the story, too, such as the weak 
ut blustering Mayor of Dartmouth, are 
sketched in with an engaging sureness of 
touch, but the romance as such is of the 
slightest and its end is rather too obvious. 


As Luck would have It. By William 
Westall. (Chatto & Windus.) 
‘As Luck wouLp HAVE IT’ is an ingenious 
story, very well worked out, and told in an 
agreeable style. It is the story of a poor 
newspaper correspondent who is forced by 
accidents and kind feeling to personate his 
noble kinsman. They happened to be both 
smashed up in a railway accident ; one died 
and the other was fearfully wounded. The 
survivor (the journalist), while still uncon- 
scious, is recognized by the peer’s mother 
as her son, and the dead man is identified by 
the journalist’s friends as their former com- 
rade. The survivor has lost his memory, and 
can explain nothing. While he is recovering 
he finds that if he declares himself to be 
the journalist he will be put into a mad- 
house, and will cause his “mother” the 





most dreadful grief. He takes the fatal 
step of doing nothing, and as time goes on 
he has to proceed from passive to active de- 
ception. Then itis that the author’s powers 
begin to be severely taxed. He acquits 
himself uncommonly well, and the unex- 
pected conclusion is an excellent stroke of 
work; but it has led Mr. Westall into an 
unnecessary statement of a piece of bad law: 
“Marriages of British subjects abroad 
are governed by /ex loci. If valid in the 
place where they are contracted, they are 
valid at home.” Mr. Westall must have 
forgotten the deceased wife’s sister question. 


A Dead Certainty. By Nat Gould. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Mr. Govtp’s is a crude and commonplace 
story told in some three hundred pages, and 
dealing, of course, with horse-racing and 
its accompaniments. The author, who is 
understood to be a master of such subjects, 
draws a most unpleasant picture of them, 
calculated, however, to have the excellent 
effect of debarring any reader who may 
feel an inclination towards the turf from 
following so pernicious a bent. The main 
incident—delayed by the interpolation of 
some pretty but ordinary love passages, and 
by an exhibition of rascality ending in a 
melodramatic and not particularly original 
destruction of two scoundrels, of whom one is 
much in the author’s way—is an imaginary 
race for the Chester Cup, for which the 
hero has “a dead certainty,” if only his 
horse can be saved by any means from the 
diabolical plots that are hatched against it. 
Of the author’s natural kindliness and 
honourable sentiments there are, as usual 
in his stories, abundant indications, but, as 
also is usual in his stories, he makes it 
evident that he has not grasped the true 
significance of the objections urged against 
betting as a means of livelihood, or, which 
is much the same thing, as a recoupment of 
expenses, or, in fact, as anything but a 
luxury, to be paid for out of superfluity. He 
does not seem to see that the country is not 
benefited by betting as it is by trade, that 
he who wins a livelihood by betting must 
do so at the expense and by the impoverish- 
ment of somebody else, and that there is no 
more reason why an owner of racehorses 
should expect to pay himself out of the 
public pocket than an,owner of a yacht. 





The Journal of a Jealous Woman, 
White. (Nisbet & Co.) 

THE imaginary autobiographer is very long- 
winded, and the writer candidly admits it. 
“For more than seven years I have 
intermittently talked to myself of myself 
in these pages......[s this journal after all, 
then, only the journal of a jealous wife?” 
The question must be answered affirmatively. 
There is one good point in it, and it occurs 
where the lady remarks that her husband 
“tried to amuse and interest” her—as 
though she had been some one else’s wife. 
Book iv. line 24 of the Aineid reads curiously 
when printed thus: ‘‘Sed mihi vel tellus 
optem prius ima deliescat.” The journal 
of a lady whose heart is capable of being 
‘filled with dew and fire’ makes indifferent 
literature, though it no doubt accurately 
describes a common type of mind. 


By Percy 








Tchelovek. Par Th. Bentzon. 
mann Lévy.) 
Tue distinguished lady writer and great 
translator who uses the pseudonym ‘“ Th. 
Bentzon”’ is a prolific story-teller. The 
Atheneum has not thought it necessary to 
notice the whole of her long list of novels. 
‘Tchelovek’ is superior to any of its pre- 
decessors, not in plot, but in character and 
dialogue. The incident, moreover, in which 
the girl heroine is forbidden by her mother 
to read the book which she has secretly 
written is specially well handled. The con- 
versations in one case follow life, perhaps, 
too closely. There is an unpleasant passage 
in which the coarse comment of the male 
guests at a Paris dinner on a phrase which 
has been used by a foreign lady is checked 
by the remark that there are at table “‘ une 
jeune fille, une nouvelle mariée, et une 
puritaine.” Such things happen, but it is 
hardly necessary that they should be photo- 
graphed. 


(Paris, Cal- 








KECENT VERSE. 


The Outcast: a Monologue. By the Baroness 
de Bertouch. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘ The Out- 
cast’ is a ‘‘monologue” in ballad metre, of 
which the author is careful to inform us 

’Tis no song for the lips of minstrels, 
This tale that ’s so weird and wild. 
It is not. It is, or would be were it not so 
long, eminently a song for the lips of the young 
reciter, in the luridly melodramatic vein that he 
loves, and that F, Anstey so admirably parodies. 
The scene is laid in a monastery, and the state- 
ment that the Lord Abbot, sitting in the refectory, 
Had called for bis beads and missal, 
And had sung the evening grace, 
would give a liturgiologist food for pondering. 


Yvonne. By John Cornwaile. (Burleigh. )— 
Yet another book of the type one knows so 
well — beautifully printed, pleasantly grey- 
paper-covered, and doubtless a possession 
treasured by the author’s many friends. Criti- 
cism of such a book is thrown away. Mr. John 
Cornwaile has evidently done as well here 
as he will ever do anywhere—and the best is 
not good. Quotation will best convey to the 
reader the hopelessness of the critic :— 


Once more I wandered on the way 
Where I in that returnless May 

Met and loved thee, and love thee will 
Till some far May shall cease to thrill, 


My being with its cosmic hope, 

And fill mine eyes with heaven’s scope ; 
And then I pray if this should be 

My love may still be May to thee. 


Yet this in tracing old ways out 

Within the forest; this I doubt, 

For part, though kindest part, of Death 
Has bared the forest with his breath. 


I know that all that here so soon 

Has faded, will in cyclic noon 

Again arise ; but love does rise 

Once only in the spring of eyes. 
It will be seen that the only thorough criticism 
of such verse as this would be the rewriting of 
it, and for that Mr. Cornwaile would hardly 
thank his reviewer. In the type-written errata 
which Mr. Cornwaile aftixes to his book a little 
juggling with commas might have done wonders. 
Yet the comma after ‘‘thrill” serves to show, 
perhaps as well as a volume of criticism, the 
temper of Mr. Cornwaile’s muse. 

The muse of Mr. Horatio Brown—Drift 
(Grant Richards)—is of a sterner mould and of 
a more graceful aspect. He understands all about. 
commas ; and the secrets of rhyme and of rhythm, 
which have not been revealed to Mr. Cornwaile, 
are all humble tools in his craftsman-hand. Yet 
Mr. Brown is nota poet either ; but he is a careful 
writer of pleasant verse, and that is something 
nowadays. Also he is capable of enthusiasms. 
A little poem called ‘A Kodak: Tregantle,’ 
would not be bad had not a true poet done the 
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same thing so much better. And that is true 
of most of the numbers in ‘ Drift.’ Nowhere 
does their author strike a strong, original, per- 
sonal note. All that he does has been done 
before and done better, save, perhaps, the 
‘ Archive Cat,’ and that, if it has not been done 
already, might very easily be done better now. 
Here is the ‘ Kodak’ :— 

Where the wind attacks the downs, 

Where the fort Tregantle frowns 
Over cliffs that curb the ocean in its glee ; 

Where the gorse and heather quicken 

To a blaze above the lichen, 
What — took the splendour out of down and distant 

ea! 


For with comely, capless head, 
With a light, elastic tread 
Came a trooper of some summers twenty-three ; 
With his jacket all unlaced, 
And his belt about his waist, 
And a ruddy golden colour from his bathing in the sea. 


Though we went our different ways, 
And through all the coming days 
We shall never meet again upon the lea, 
Yet he seemed the sum and glory 
Of the whole wor!d’s ancient story, 
And I thanked the God that made him and the land and sea 
and me. 
Contrast this with Mr. A. E. Housman’s little 
poem on a chance meeting with a soldier, and 
you will see many things. Here are Mr. Hous- 
man’s lines :— 
The street sounds to the soldier's tread, 
And out we troop to see: 
A single redcoat turns his head, 
He turns and looks at me. 


My man, from sky to sky’s so far, 
We never crossed before ; 

Such leagues apart the world’s ends are, 
We're like to meet no more; 


What thougbts at heart have you and I 
We cannot stop to tell; 

But dead or living, drunk or dry, 
Soldier, I wish you well. 

Echoes. By Clifford Harrison. (H. J. 
Glaisher.)—We fear that the Nemesis of a 
ready talent is upon Mr. Clifford Harrison. His 
verses are facile—too facile—but sadly lacking 
in colour and conviction when one gets them 
away from the glamour of the piano candles. 
Even when he would be himself, Mr. Harrison, 
it seems, cannot escape from the claim of those 
distressing drawing-room audiences, with their 
invariable taste for cheap pathos and pink-and- 
white sentiment. Such anecdotes as ‘ Faith,’ or 
‘Sir Debonnair,’ or ‘The Post-boy’ can only 
have their proper end in recitation; one 
divines the gestures and the pauses nicely cal- 
culated to help them out. One feels the buzz 
of purring satisfaction which will greet the touch 
of religiosity or conventional optimism in their 
closing cadences. Nor are the lyrics more real. 
Mr. Harrison’s nearest approach to a success is 
in the monologue called ‘ The Statue’ :— 


A vast cathedral; here, a man of stone, 
Above the long triforium, I stand. 

I look to eastward, down the long dark nave, 
To where the altar rises ’mid the apse— 
Banners and tapers, incense, flowers and gold. 
Beneath me stretch the aisles on either side. 
And where the transept cuts across the nave, 
The lantern tower springs up beyond the roof. 
My niche is carven, stool, and canopy,— 
Acorns and oak leaves, butterflies and birds, 
And one small squirrel nibbling at a nut. 

I always loved an oak the best of trees. 


Even here the memory of St. Praxed’s Church 
is insistent, and the poem just misses indi- 
viduality. 








ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 


Hand list of Muhammadan Manuscripts pre- 
served in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Edward G. Browne. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—While the task of cata- 
loguing Oriental MSS. is irksome and un- 
grateful, the want of a catalogue is so grave 
an obstacle to their usefulness that any scholar 
of high repute who hardens himself to live 
jaborious days and nights may confer on his 
fellow-students a universal benefit, less striking, 
perhaps, but assuredly not less worthy of 
recognition than the specialist’s monograph. 
In this ‘Hand-list’ Mr. Browne returns to the 
good old rule and simple plan of arranging the 
titles alphabetically. By doing so he saves 





space, avoids repetition, and makes a separate 
index of titles superfluous. He points out the 
principal defect of this arrangement, ‘‘that it is 
not possible to see at a glance to what extent 
the literature of a given subject is represented.” 
He has added, therefore, a brief conspectus of 
the rarer works in each department. It cannot 
be said that the Cambridge collection is remark- 
able either for quantity or quality. There are 
about 1,600 ‘‘Muhammadan” MSS., and 
according to the author’s definition of the 
epithet this total includes, apart from the 
Arabic MSS., not only the Persian, which have 
been already catalogued by Mr. Browne, but 
also others in Turkish, Urdii, Malay, Pakhto, 
and Panjabi. Of course every collection of 
this kind contains much sad stuff; the pearls 
come few and far between. It is from these, 
however, and their relative abundance that the 
value of the whole may best be gauged, as only 
heroes count on the Homeric battlefield. Some 
treasures of the first order—e.g., the old Persian 
commentary on the Kor’an and the Javidan-i- 
Kabir — have been fully described in the 
‘Persian Catalogue,’ and are now well known. 
Among the unpublished Arabic MSS. perhaps 
the most interesting numbers are the ‘ Kitabu’l- 
wasaya’ of Abii Hatim al-Sajistani, bound up 
with his ‘ Kitabu’l- mu‘ammarin,’ which has 
lately been edited from this MS. by Dr. 
Goldziher; the ‘ Nibayatu’l-irab,’ an_his- 
torical work of questionable authority, but 
important for its illustration of the shadowy 
Sasavian period; al- Mufaddal’s book on 
Arabic proverbs, of which not more than a 
third is extant elsewhere ; and al-Bindari’s prose 
abridgment of the ‘Shahnama.’ The MSS. of 
al-Ya‘qiibi and al-Mubarrad have been utilized 
by Houtsma and Wright. Several other rare 
and notable volumes might be mentioned, but 
after all, as Mr. Browne admits, the collection 
is poor and meagre compared with those of the 
British Museum, the India Office, and the 
Bodleian. In congratulating the author on 
the successful issue of his exertions, we cannot 
refrain from quoting a few lines from his intro- 
duction which show how deeply he is imbued 
with the spirit of the old medizeval scholars :— 

“ Yet for all the weariness of the task it was not 
without compensations : the occasional discovery of 
some inestimable treasure ; the wider knowledge of 
Oriental paleography, bibliography, and literary 
history which it compelled ; the growing admira- 
tion of that great civilization of Islim which we 
are even now but beginning to comprehend. In the 
midst of that disgust which would at times over- 
power me as I waded through the crabbed cha- 
racters of some particularly dusty, dirty, disreput- 
able document, incapable, as it would seem, of 
awakening any spark of human interest, how often 
would it happen that some utterly human voice 
would reach me from the dead scribe, bidding me 
be ashamed to grudge a few brief moments to the 
monument of his long labour.” 

Elementi di Grammatica Turca Osmanli. Per 
il Dr. Luigi Bonelli.—This elementary grammar 
of Ottoman Turkish is one of the most recent 
additions to that useful series of small primers 
on various branches of knowledge published by 
the well-known and enterprising firm of Hoepli 
in Milan. Dr. L. Bonelli, who writes the gram- 
mar, is Professor of Turkish at the Oriental In- 
stitute in Naples. Few Oriental languages have 
been more fortunate than Turkish in the treat- 
ment it has received at the hands of European 
scholars, and he who sets about writing a 
Turkish grammar has always a safe guide in 
Sir James Redhouse, who may be said to have 
laid the foundations of scientific study in those 
lines. Complicated and artificial in appear- 
ance as are the numerous forms of the Turkish 
verb, they present no irregularities, and the 
one great difficulty of the Ottoman language 
is its construction. At a certain period in its 
literary history Turkish prose was written in 
close imitation of the simple Persian style, but, 
owing to the richness of its verbal forms and to 
a sort of natural dislike to the simple relative 
construction, the direct style did not find per- 





manent favour, and some passages of Turkish 
as it is written to-day often appear to the 
unskilled eye more like an acrostic than a 
real sentence. In any Turkish grammar a 
large proportion of space must of necessity be 
allotted to an exposition of the numerous 
forms of the verb, and in this part it is impos- 
sible to look for originality of treatment. It is, 
however, only fair to say that Dr. Bonelli’s 
pages on the verb are eminently practical and 
clear. And in the case of the gerunds especially 
he has been at great pains to give examples of 
every form which he cites, a practice that is 
too often neglected by compilers of grammars. 
This is, indeed, one of the principal merits of 
this little book, namely, that throughout its 
pages the author is liberal with examples of 
every form and construction. He, moreover, 
transcribes the Turkish in every case into Roman 
characters, so that any one wishing to obtain an 
idea of Turkish grammar without the trouble 
of learning a strange alphabet can read here 
with advantage. Never was any alphabet less 
suited to a language than the Arabic, with 
its three written vowels, to the Turkish, with 
its infinite variety of symphonic variations. 
Thus for the student it is absolutely necessary 
that every word should be given both in the 
Arabic alphabet and in Roman transcription. 
At the end of the grammatical portion ten pages 
are devoted to extracts of Turkish prose, fol- 
lowed by a glossary. The size of these manuals 
is necessarily limited ; nevertheless, one cannot 
help regretting that Dr. Bonelli did not devote 
more space to his ‘‘ Brani di Lettura.” Other- 
wise we have nothing but praise for this little 
book. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Scnoot stories of the present day seem to 
deal with a pretty uniform condition of things. 
We have the lively boy who is good at games 
and a hero in the eyes of his comrades at the 
private or proprietary school; the supposed 
sneak or tell-tale who is sent to ‘‘ Coventry,” 
and generally emerges in the last chapter as 
the martyr of misconception; a comic school 
attendant ; and one or two more or less incom- 
petent masters. In The Story of a School Con- 
spiracy (Chambers) Mr. Andrew Home spares 
us the impotent masters, and in order to pro- 
duce artistic value in his schoolboys mixes them 
up with an ingenious and desperate plot which 
is to put certain French mariners in possession 
of a store of buried treasure situate on the 
coast in the neighbourhood of Westbury Col- 
lege. There is little to please in the author’s 
style, but he has constructed a fairly interesting 
story. Incidentally he suggests an etymological 
note. When Mr. Crookland’s butler says ‘‘’ook 
it” to the supposed Highland piper, is he not 
really using the common Gaelic phrase thugad, 
‘‘you to yourself” (pronounced oocat)? We 
have often thought the English slang, like some 
other phrases, might be an importation by 
soldiers in the last or previous century. — 
Barcali the Mutineer, by C. Dudley Lampen 
(Everett & Co.), is notable among the endless 
series of stories of pirates in the Southern Seas 
for the invention of a Roman colony in the 
Pacific, dating from the second century A.D. 
Marcus Tertius and his merry men suffer sadly 
from the mutiueers’ weapons of precision, but 
finally contribute in no small measure to the 
triumph of marine morality and connubial love. 


In Helmet and Spear (Seeley & Co.), in which 
Mr. Church has retold some heroic stories of 
the wars of the Greeks and Romans, we recog- 
nize with pleasure a change from the perpetual 
fiction with which the leisure of schoolboys is 
supplied. The best of them will value the 
animated tales which Plutarch utilized none the 
less for their basis of stern fact ; and it may be 
hoped that the lesson touched upon in the Epi- 
logue, the place in the continuous development 
of humanity which has been and will be occu- 
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pied by war, is not likely to be overlooked or 
misinterpreted. Mr. Church has done his part 
very successfully.—Another tasteful gift-book 
of the kind is Wonder Stories from Herodotus, 
retold by G. H. Boden and W. Barrington 
d’Almeida, and illustrated by H. Granville Fell 
(Harper & Brothers). 


One sentence quoted from Glimpses from 
Wonderland, by John Ingold (Long), must illus- 
trate our views of the book :— 

“Nevertheless, and though primroses, kingcups 

and violets were (and still are) to be seen in the 
neighbourhood feeding richly like intelligent animals 
next running brooks, and cunning blackberries still 
hide when ripe under the protection of thorns, in 
spite of its unchanged rural aspect, and the fact that 
dairy-fed pigs, geese and ducks still eat mud in the 
immediate vicinity of the local farms, Raybank had 
long ceased to be a town of which the denizens grow 
mouldy and old-fashioned ere their prime from the 
effects of sheer monotony, unless it were in the case 
of such denizens as the said Thomas Hurst, who 
refused to go with the times, inasmuch as the longer 
he lived the honester he felt himself to be.” 
We have scrupulously observed the punctuation 
of the text. It is hard to think the book suit- 
able to young readers, as the meaning and con- 
struction are often obscure, though the subjects 
are not inappropriate. There are five stories in 
the volume, and they are well illustrated. 

Kings and Vikings, by W. Lorcan O'Byrne 
(Blackie & Son), forms a sequel to the author’s 
previous set of stories from Irish history. He 
has laid under contribution the ‘Book of 
Leinster’ (including the translations by Mr. 
Standish O'Grady in ‘Silva Gadelica’), the 
“Yellow Book of Lecain,’ Dr. Todd’s trans- 
lation of the ‘ Wars of the Gaels and the Galls,’ 
and Bishop Healy’s work based upon the Irish 
martyrologies. ‘The result should be, we think, 
to attract young students of history to the period 
in which Christianity took hold of the Irish 
nation and brought its sons to the front among 
Europeans as scholars and divines. The saints 
in these stories are not entirely edifying ; they 
have enough of the old Adam to be at bottom 
first-rate fighting men. Even Columba’s conduct 
in regard to the Psalter of St. Jerome, when the 
property therein was decided by Dermot in one 
of the earliest copyright decisions on record, 
was highly insubordinate. Dermot seems to 
have been unfortunate in his relations with the 
clergy, for St. Ruadan, after something like a 
gross equivocation, maintained the rights of sanc- 
tuary against the royal justice, and eventually, 
by cursing the palace of Tara, contributed to 
the downfall of the Irish monarchy. These tales, 
of course, are of very varying value; but such 
episodes as the combat of Cuchulain and Ferdia 
in the fragment of the ‘Tain bo Cuailgné’ and 
the story of Gormlia and Nial are enough to 
give grace and interest to a worse collection. 

Every Inch a Briton (same publishers) may be 
recommended as a capital school story. The 
boys of Cressingham, as presented by Mr. 
Meredith Fletcher, are a lively set, and their 
annals, related by one of themselves, will arride 
the hearts of their contemporaries. The way 
in which the new-comer ‘‘ Dinah” Blake lives 
down all unjust prejudice and developes into a 
manly fellow, ‘‘every inch,” is exceedingly well 
told, and both his own straightforward and 
sound, if rather dull nature, and the very 
diverse gifts and characters of his comrades, 
come out graphically in the narrative of Taffy 
Llewellyn. — The Bountiful Lady, one of the 
“‘Dumpy Books for Children” (Grant Richards), 
is a pretty little trifle in which Mr. Thomas Cobb 
once more shows his cleverness. It is merely 
a tale of a little girl who was run over and 
befriended by carriage folk ; but it has a fairy 
air of mystery and simplicity about it which is 
not common. We rather wonder how Mr. Cobb, 
who writes so much, writes so well. 

We fear that Prof. Laughton would hardly 
treat as serious naval history Ye Mariners of 
England, by Mr. Herbert Hayens (Nelson & 
Sons) ; but it is a book for boys, almost entirely 





composed of fights, and therefore, we suppose, 
‘*suitable.” As such, it may be praised. It is 
not now true that the Powerful and the Terrible 
‘*are the swiftest ocean-going cruisers afloat.” 
We have none so fast as the Chateaurenault. 








TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 


In his ride Through Five Turkish Provinces 
(Bickers) Mr. Mark Sykes can hardly besaid—and 
doubtless did not intend—to impart much infor- 
mation about the country he traversed ; and he 
wisely refrains from burdening his slight and 
straightforward record with ill-digested padding. 
The personnel of such an expedition does not 
vary much. His dragoman was one of the old 
school, who regretted the now distant days 
when, as he asserted, every Englishman was 
rich, and rode like a man, shot straight, wore a 
real gold watch, and gave plenty backsheesh. 
‘* Jan Cook,” he says, has altered all that. 
The difficulties and hardships of a winter jour- 
ney through the mountainous districts, and the 
hospitable and friendly treatment he met 
with from Kaimmakdm and Mudir, no doubt 
quickened the author’s appreciation of the 
merits of the Turkish official. He does not, 
however, quote any talk of interest with these 
worthies, though he gives a good character- 
sketch of the typical Zaptieh. But we do not, 
after all, gather from the book the author’s 
object in making the journey, for his 
remarks on the places he passes through 
are of the shortest. He records some 
narrow escapes from banditti; once, too, a 
sheikh whom he had induced to be photo- 
graphed repented the transaction, and sought 
to minimize the risk he had incurred by trying 
to compass the artist’s death. Perhaps the 
most critical of his adventures was the narrow 
escape from shipwreck in Lake Van, and he has 
a graphic description of skipper and crew 
‘* vomiting and praying” while he worked for 
the safety of the ship. Passing through Bitlis 
and Van, he admits that he might have said 
something on the ‘‘ Armenian question ”; but 
this he refrains from doing, for the curious, if 
sufficient reason that his ‘‘hatred and con- 
tempt” for the Armenians are so intense that he 
could not trust himself to treat the subject im- 
partially. He unburdens himself in a whole 
page of surely exaggerated condemnation of 
this unpopular race. For dirtiness, indeed, 
and rudeness and dishonesty he seems to award 
the palm to the Russians, though, so far as ap- 
pears, he writes from a somewhat limited experi- 
ence of either people. 

Turkey in Europe, by Odysseus (Arnold), is a 
curious, interesting, ‘‘provoking” book. The 
author has much industry and still more 
humour. He knows of the Balkan Peninsula, 
of the Turks, and of their subjects, all that is to 
be known, and he relieves tedium by good stories 
and by epigram. The book can hardly be said 
to have any shape, and it most certainly does 
not come to any real end, but only suddenly 
‘*leaves off” with maps and index. Published 
under such title and pseudonym and with such 
want of form, the volume may, we fear, in 
the present rush of ‘‘autumn publications” not 
attract the attention it deserves. Odysseus 
discusses the race history, the political history, 
the language, and the Church of all Moham- 
medans, all Slavs, of Greeks, Albanians, Bulgars, 
and Armenians, and even throws in a good deal 
of conjecture with regard to Huns, Fins, and 
Mongols. His field is wide for treatment in 
some 450 pages, and he cannot but cut knots 
which other writers have tried slowly to untie. 
Though the book bristles with points of contro- 
versy, there is nowhere in it a display of demon- 
strable ignorance or of marked prejudice. There 
is a foot-note which tells us, truly, that ‘‘some” 
think that the Croats are rather ‘‘Slavised ” 
than Slav. The dominant type in Croatia is so 
exactly that of Ruthenia and of Great Russia 
that there can be little doubt that the 





‘*mixture” is the same, i.e., probably Slav and 
Volgaic Fin. The author—who, by the way, was 
with the Turkish army in Thessaly during the 
war—suggests that there is an Iranian blend in 
the Osmanli, and then states that in the rank 
and file of the Turkish regiments we find a 
‘*strongly non-Caucasian type.” But a pure 
Turk type, we should say, with no trace of the 
Iranian! On the same page, and also in another 
passage, Odysseus tells us that the Magyars ‘‘ are 
some of the best-looking people in Europe, and 
show no trace of the physical typecommonly called 
Mongol or Tartar.” This is true; but, although 
Magyar gentlemen are indistinguishable from 
other ‘‘ Europeans,” Magyar ladies have the, also 
beautiful, face of the Turkomans and of the 
Turkish Asiatic private soldier, This Turkoman 
type is entirely different from that ‘* commonly 
called Mongol or Tartar.” When in the Caspian 
steppe we find, dwelling together, the Kalmucks, 
who have the pure Mongol type, and the Turko- 
man nomads, we have two peoples, often lumped 
as ‘*‘ Mongol or Tartar,” but as unlike as any two 
peoples in the world. In the Russian Empire, 
as in Polynesia, we find increasingly as time 
goes on that the immense antiquity of man re- 
veals itself in ways now inexplicable. So it 
is in the British Isles. Where a few years 
ago we saw ‘‘the Celtic fringe” we now find 
traces of race differences—among Highlanders, 
and Erse-speaking Irish, and the Welsh of 
Central Wales— infinitely greater than those 
which distinguish Saxons from some classed as. 
Kelts. We do not like ‘‘ Mordvinians ” for the 
Mordva. We may point out that English High 
Churchmen will not enjoy the author’s explana- 
tion of the part played by ‘‘the Reformation” 
in making union between the Anglican and 
Orthodox churches difficult. We note that 
Odysseus—though, unlike his sponsor, he has 
been in St. Petersburg—does not seem to have 
wandered over the basin of the Mediterranean, 
else he would not treat as specially Turkish 
the vagaries of the écrivain-public, who behaves 
in exactly the same way at Nice as at Salonica 
and at Constantinople. As a specimen of the 
author’s style we quote his ‘‘aside ” in a story— 
‘‘in Turkey I should explain that a bridge is 
regarded as a natural obstacle to travelling.” 








MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 


In his Memories of the Tennysons (MacLehose) 
Canon Rawnsley, as his family were neighbours 
and friends of theirs, speaks with authority on 
such matters as their upbringing in Lincoln- 
shire and dialect poems like the ‘ Northern 
Farmer.’ Tennyson derived from him, it 
appears, the materials for ‘The Churchwarden,’ 
and thoroughly enjoyed talking the ‘‘ Linki- 
shire” lingo with him. As a whole, however, 
the volumeis disappointing. It contains a good 
deal that is not new. The story about the 
‘caw, caw!” which meant ‘‘ Maud, Maud!” 
has been told in print, and told better by the 
‘*educated woman” to whom it belongs. We 
do not admire the word-spinning about Tenny- 
son’s funeral, which outdoes even Dickens in its 
unconscious blank verse. Repetition and in- 
accuracy in detail are also rather annoying. We 
find ‘‘ Proctor” and “Procter” on the same 
page for Barry Cornwall. Of FitzGerald it is 
said that ‘‘Tennyson had seen much of him at 
Cambridge,” but FitzGerald himself wrote to 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, answering an inquiry 
about this very matter, ‘“‘I did not know him 
till my College days were over.” The binding 
of the volume is inadequate. 

The late Prof. Calderwood was a pious, 
sincere, industrious man, who deserved the 
general esteem he inspired, yet it may be doubted 
whether he was sufficiently notable a man to 
require some 450 closely printed pages such as 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have forwarded 
to us in The Life of Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 
by his son and the Rev. David Woodside, B.D. 
He was much more of a U.P. minister thana 
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philosopher, hut pages devoted to the good 
man’s opposition to ‘‘Sabbath trains,” to his 
quickness in detecting ‘‘signs of spiritual 
failure” among his flock, to his ‘‘ influence in 
the Synod,” are not lively reading for the 
general public, nor should the account of 
his professorial teaching in Edinburgh, nor 
of his political views and opinions, have been 
so detailed. He took great trouble with his 
university classes, and he made an excellent 
Chairman of the Edinburgh School Board ; still 
there was nothing remarkable about any of 
his work. In fact, with all his goodness and 
diligence, there was something essentially 
commonplace about him that prevented him 
achieving anything memorable. Nor did the 
world really needa separate chapter ‘‘ on his philo- 
sophical works” by Prof. Pringle-Pattison. 
Calderwood was not an original thinker; in 
fact, he probably owed his election to the chair 
to the fact that he was a highly orthodox 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and in spite of his praiseworthy efforts he made 
no lasting mark as a writer on philosophy. 

Mrs. Henry Ady’s life of Madame (Seeley) 
was reviewed on its appearance seven years 
ago, and we are glad to see this meritorious 
work has reached a second edition. 





CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 

In his version of The Odyssey (Longmans), 
‘*rendered into English prose for the use of 
those who cannot read the original,” Mr. Samuel 
Butler follows the style he made us familiar 
with in his Iliad, which we noticed at some 
length two years ago. It is the style of Totten- 
ham Court Road rather than Wardour Street, 
a not unnatural protest against the effective, 
but rather restricted dialect in which superior 
classical translators usually display their talents. 
Such modernization as Mr. Butler’s comes off 
much better in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
The one is largely filled with obsolete fighting, 
which may not even interest a sanguinary age, the 
other is romance asfresh to-dayas it was centuries 
back, folk-lore of a sort which is told and retold 
in the language of the common people, or at 
any rate used to be before Board schools 
improved the picturesque fiction and diction of 
the native out of existence. The naturalness 
of the author, authors, or ‘‘authoress” of the 
Odyssey is a charming feature which all trans- 
lators must wish to convey as much as anything, 
and on this side we are grateful for the free-and- 
easy element in Mr. Butler’s narrative. Plain 
speaking and simplicity are good things, and so 
is some of the brevity which this century has 
forced upon us. We like ‘‘no” instead of 
*“nay”; we do not care about ‘‘tilth” and 
** henchman” and other half-obsolete words ; we 
should not mind saying with a sturdy writer of 
English later than Milton’s time that a man 
had ‘‘a good headpiece,” but the modern 
familiarity of these pages is occasionally dis- 
tressing. Such a word, for instance, as “halloa- 
ballooing”” seems unnecessary. Goddesses and 
demigods should not talk so like kitchenmaids. 
The fault, however, is in ourselves, not in Mr. 
Butler. This present century has done as little 
in the way of a standard of reasonable, dignified, 
yet free English as it has in the way of a 
standard architectural style. Mr. Butler’s notes 
are few and always interesting, especially where 
they point to reminiscences of the Odyssey 
surviving in Sicilian manners and customs of 
to-day. Our author has clearly read the learned 
commentators, since he remarks that ‘lines 
enclosed in brackets are almost always genuine.” 
We sympathize with the feeling expressed as 
emphatically as Lucian did, and Lucian did not 
know the modern Germans. 

Considerable enterprise and optimism are im- 
plied in the publication of a new translation of 
The Letters of the Younger Pliny (Scott), by 
John B. Firth, in two volumes at a popular 


is well done, with an adequate introduction. 
Pliny was hardly a representative Roman gentle- 
man, as some have averred, but his very defects 
make him amusing—defects which Mr. Firth 
judiciously indicates. A man may be so pre- 
tentious as to be ludicrous and yet do immortal 
work—witness Boswell. Pliny’s letters will 
always be studied for the light they throw on the 
notable men and things of his time. They read 
a little stiffly here, but this is their original 
defect. It is fairly clear that their author had 
an eye to posterity, which spoilt the little ease 
of style his pedantry allowed him. Mr. Firth 
is rather too smartly modern when he talks of 
the ‘‘ man in the street” and represents a Roman 
as playing tennis, but his work is careful and 
as good as any reasonable man could desire. 

The Colloquies of Erasmus (3 vols.) and The 
Praise of Folly have been reprinted by Messrs. 
Gibbings & Co. in the version of N. Bailey, 
who certainly had, whether he derived it from 
his dictionary-making or not, a good command 
of free, racy English. It is pleasing to find that 
the editor, the Rev. E. Johnson, has not thought 
it necessary to alter any of this lively and occa- 
sionally rather undraped vernacular. Notes are 
added at the end on various matters, and where 
the original suggests a clearer or closer render- 
ing to a careful modern. We are so much more 
accurate now and so much less picturesque. We 
should not venture to render ‘‘ Orbilius” by 
Dr. Busby. As to ‘‘kidnappers,” it is hardly 
correct to say that kid is contracted from Ger, 
kind. Both parts of the word are Scandinavian. 
‘*Kecks” is not merely hemlock, as we have 
recently pointed out. ‘‘In the Hippo” for 
sollicitus may be supposed to be a wrestling 
term, but, as ‘‘ Hypo” was a regular abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘ Hypochondria” in earlier times, the 
latter derivation is much more likely. Mr. 
Johnson has evidently taken a good deal of 
pains with his notes, and they are helpful. He 
speaks of limitations of time and space in their 
composition, and a little more care would have 
made them excellent. 

Messrs, Dent have produced a handsome, larger 

edition of the translation, by Meric Casaubon, 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, which ap- 
peared in their ‘‘ Temple Classics.” Mr. W.H.D. 
Rouse contributes a short introduction, which 
is sensible, but not of the calibre of Long's 
or Dr. Rendall’s. In fact, the volume does 
not pretend to be a critical or emended edition, 
though a few notes are added, and there is a 
useful glossary. There are six fine classical illus- 
trations of the emperor, and the print and get- 
up of the volume are decidedly attractive. 
We cannot say that we are particularly 
pleased with the treatment of the Eros and 
Psyche of Apuleius, by Paul Carus (Kegan Paul). 
The fable is retold, and the author ‘‘ has brought 
out the religious and philosophical Leitmotiv 
with more emphasis than it possesses in the tale 
of Apuleius.” He has thus set in relief, he 
opines, ‘‘the serious nature of the story and the 
religious comfort that underlies” it. In fact, 
he has spoilt a fairy tale by adding to it what 
he ought to have put on to his preliminary dis- 
sertation. Apuleius may have been flippant, 
but he was charming. We like his original a good 
deal better than the present redaction, and the 
lauded illustrations strike us as rather more 
German than Greek in their style—more things 
of sense than soul. The introduction is able. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. TrREvES publishes, through Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., The Tale of a Field Hospital, 
illustrated by photographs. Although partly 
a reprint of letters printed in the British Medical 
Journal, it is not an ambulance-book, but rather 
a book about war. Mr. Treves, who has seen, 
easily surpasses Zola, who had only inquired, 


strangely truthful book of the imagination. We 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Treves as an 
author, except the remark that he attributes to 
Boers in particular ‘‘ fiendish malice” and ‘ta 
savage mischievousness which would not be un- 
worthy of an escaped baboon,” in a case where 
he relates acts which, unfortunately, disgrace 
some soldiers of all nations, and some soldiers 
in every war. The useless tearing up of books 
and trampling on and filthing of photographs 
related of the Boers in the hotel kept by Mr. 
Wilson at Frere is to be matched, not only by 
Turks and Greeks, but by the on the whole 
admirably disciplined Prussians themselves, 
The same thing happened, in spite of all the 
efforts of officers and of the best men, in the 
villas of Bougival and of St. Cloud during the 
siege of Paris. 

AN advertisement for a police-court missionary 
at the Lambeth Court was shown to Mr. Thomas. 
Holmes upwards of fifteen years ago, and he 
has since become well known for the zeal and 
humanity with which his work is conducted. 
Some of his experiences are contained in Pic- 
tures and Problems from London Police Courts 
(Arnold), and they form a volume of entertaining 
literature. Not the least remarkable fact men- 
tioned is a communication which he received 
from a lady who had been robbed of much 
jewellery, and who understood that he was 
‘*Sherlock Holmes,” the detective, better known 
to fiction than real life. Mr. Holmes pu blishes 
some remarkable stories of criminals. One 
may be here referred to. It concerns a good- 
looking, middle-aged woman, who was an incor- 
rigible shoplifter. After twenty convictions he 
got her good and honest work, and she was 
doing well, when he learnt that she was again 
in gaol and charged with the old offence. He 
went to see her :— 

“My heart went out to the wretched woman as 





she sat weeping in her cell. I could not condemn 
her, for I knew. With a piteous look into my face 
she said, ‘ Don’t blame me, Mr. Holmes, don’t came 
me; [can’t help it. I would if I could, but I must. 
steal boots.’ Knowing this, I had provided her 
liberally with boots to minimize the temptation, 
but all in vain. So far as I could ascertain, she had 
not stolen anything but boots.” 


Mr. Holmes properly advocates a_ better 





organized system for dealing with prisoners 
when liberated. But his remedies all involve 
an extension of the powers of the State. Again 
and again he urges the State should do this or 
that. One would have thought the success of 
his own exertions was an argument against the 
extension of State interference. There is a great 
deal about the late Jane Cakebread and other 
ladies whose frequent appearances in the dock 
of the police court have earned them fame above 
their deserts. The volume consists of twelve 
chapters, which traverse most of the field repre- 
sented by the labours of the court missionary. 
He correctly attributes much of the improve- 
ment in the accommodation and cleanliness im 
police courts to the initiative of Sir Alfred Wills, 
one of the present judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division. 

Ir, as we imagine, Mr. Philip Treherne is « 
young man, and From Valet to Ambassador 
(Sands & Co.) a first book, its brightness gives 
some hope that the author will become a 
novelist capable of good work. His present. 
story is a little ‘‘ wild,” though not more unlike 
real life than are most ‘‘ society novels.” 


M. Pierre Leroy-Beaviieu’s book on 
Northern Asia has been translated (excellently) 
by Mr. Richard Davey, and is published by Mr-. 
Heinemann, with a preface, bearing on recent: 
events in China, from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P. The title is The Awakening of 
the East : Siberia—Japan—China. The chapters. 
on Japan are merely to be commended. Of the- 
China part the teaching is that France is on the- 
wrong tack in her present dog-in-the-manger: 
policy, and would do better to side with us for 





and as a picture of war this ‘‘tale” may almost 





price. However, here they are, and the work 


rank with ‘The Red Badge of Courage ’—that 


the preservation of the Chinese Empire as 
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against either special privilege or partition. In 
his Siberian part M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu is 
interesting, but his study of Russia has evi- 
dently been far less profound than that of his 
uncle, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu—even less 
serious than that of his father, M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. One passage shows that he supposes 
that the ‘‘Old Believers” are ‘followers of a 
reform which took place in the liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” the fact being that they oppose the 
changes introduced by the Patriarch Nikon 
and adopted by the State Church. Another 
passage suggests that he thinks that the 
Russians have a different rule of religious 
toleration in Siberia from that of the rest of 
the empire. This is again a blunder. A Russian 
aust not become a Mohammedan or a Buddhist, 
but a European Russian subject who is by 
descent a Buddhist or a Mohammedan is pro- 
tected in the exercise of his creed, which is not 
only tolerated, but officially recognized by the 
State. The Buddhist Calmuck Cossacks of the 
Government of Astrachan, and the Tartars of 
every Government of European Russia, are well- 
known cases in point. On the whole, however, 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu is worthy both of 
his distinguished father and uncle, and also of 
his grandfather (if we mistake not), that great 
economist M. Michel Chevalier. 


Mr. Extior Stock publishes The Cape as I 
Found It, by Beatrice M. Hicks, a little volume 
describing residence in Cape Colony before the 
war. The usual British view is taken of Dutch 
and natives, but the British colonists are charged 
with habitual want of truth. 


The Book of Blues, edited by Ogier Rysden 
<Robinson & Co.), is a neat and compact record 
of all the matches between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in every form of sport. It is as full a 
record as any one could desire, and capitally 
arranged. There are notes of remarkable 
incidents, such as Cobden’s bowling in the 
anatch of 1870, and Mr. R. E. Foster’s latest 
record. The ‘‘ no ball” incident should be men- 
tioned earlier than it is, and connected with Mr. 
©. M. Wells rather than Mr. Shine. 


The New House of Commons, from the Times 
(Macmillan & Co.), has one advantage over the 
similar publications issued by the Daily Chro- 
eicle and the Pall Mall Gazette—the handiness 
of its shape, which makes it a rival to Dod. 
If a fresh edition is called for, the lists of Privy 
©ouncillors and of Irish Privy Councillors 
should be gone over, and the dignity inserted 
an the cases (such as those of Sir W. Walrond 
and Sir J. Kennaway) where it is missing. 


Ir is doubtful whether the appearance of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s handsome reprint of Shel- 
ton’s translation of Don Quixote, or of Messrs. 
Gibbings’s of Mabbe’s version of The Exemplary 
Novels, is the result of any renewal of interest 
in Spanish literature ; still they are both wel- 
come. Mr. Fitzmaurice - Kelly published not 
long ago a reprint of Shelton’s book in ‘‘The 
Tudor Translations” which leaves nothing to 
be desired by the bibliophile, but the three 
volumes before us will reach a wider public. 
It is, however, fair to warn that public that 
Shelton was an inaccurate translator, especially 
in the Second Part, and is not to be accepted 
without reserves, in spite of his vigour and 
aplomb. Mr. Ormsby once thought of bringing 
ut a corrected Shelton, and it is to be regretted 
that the difficulty of the task deterred him ; but 
neither Mr. Pollard nor Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
should be allowed to deceive the public into over- 
rating Shelton. We have, however, amoreserious 
complaint against Mr. Pollard, for he has made 
a mistake unworthy of a bibliographer in attri- 
buting to ‘‘the diligence of Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly” the discovery that Shelton translated 
from the Brussels edition of 1607. Now, as we 
pointed out in reviewing Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
the discovery was due to the late Mr. Duffield, 
and was announced by him in this journal many 








years ago. The reprint of Mabbe’s version of 
‘The Exemplary Novels’ is illustrated with 
some clever designs by Mr. Brangwyn. Mr. 
Orson, by the way, is wrong in saying in his 
introduction that Mabbe called himself ‘‘ Don 
Diego de Puede-Ser.” Mabbe wasa good Spanish 
scholar. 

THERE seems to be some question about the 
present popularity of Fenimore Cooper. He 
has, or had, his points, but he was, after all, an 
indifferent novelist, and his Indians were unlike 
the Indians of real life. Messrs. Macmillan 
have, however, thought it worth while to revive 
him, and their convenient reprint of The Deer- 
slayer, illustrated by Mr. H. M. Brock, is now out. 


Week-Ends in Dickens Land (The St. Bride’s 
Press) is a cheap handbook, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. D. Moul, which will be welcome 
to holiday-makers in Kent. 

WE have on our table Alfred Tennyson, by 
R. F. Horton (Dent),—Adam Duncan, by 
H. W. Wilson (Kegan Paul),—In the Days of 
my Youth, with an Introduction by T. P. 
O'Connor (Pearson),—A Short History of Eng- 
lish Commerce and Industry, by L. L. Price 
(Arnold),—International Law, by F. E. Smith 
(Dent), — North American Fauna: No. 19, 
Results of a Biological Reconnoissance of the 
Yukon River Region, by W. H. Osgood (Wash- 
ington, U.S., Government Printing Oftice),— 
Practical Book-keeping: Part I. Elementary, by 
W. D. Oldham and W. E. Holland (Allman & 
Son) —Greek History, by Prof. H. Swoboda 
(Dent),— With our Soldiers at the Front, by H. 
Johnson (R.T.S.),—Farthest South, by H. E. 
Gorst (Greening), — Boy Crusoes, by Léon 
Golschmann (Blackie), —She was called Noel, by 
J. S. Winter (White)—My Lady Marcia, by 
Eliza F. Pollard (Nelson),—The Relation of 
St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, by 
H. St. John Thackeray (Macmillan),— Religion 
in Literature and Religion in Life, by S. A. 
Brooke (Green),—Doctrine and Principles, by 
C. E. Beeby (Williams & Norgate),—Short 
Homilies on the Gospels: Advent tu Whitsun 
Day and Trinity to Advent, by the Rev. V. 
Staley, 2 vols. (Mowbray),— The Life of 
Christian Service, from the Writings of F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn (Stock),—and How God is Love, by 
G. M. I. Blackburne (Mowbray). Among New 
Editions we have A History of the Origin and 
Development of the Creeds, by the Rev. C. Callow 
(Stock),— Workers together with God, edited by 
N. Keymer (Mowbray),— Tips for Travellers, by 
M. O’Moore (Stock),—and The History of 
Gutta - Percha Witlie, by G. MacDonald 
(Blackie). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Beeby (C. E.), Doctrine and Principles, 8vo. 4/6 
Butler (Bp. J.), The Analogy of Religion ; Sermons, Charges, 
Fragments, and Correspondence, 8vo. 7/6 net each. 
— of St. Augustine, edited by Temple Scott, 12mo. 
3/6 net. 
Davidson (J. P. F.), Letters of Spiritual Counsel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Driver (S. R.), The Book of Daniel, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
Faith and Progress: the Witness of the English Church 
during’ the Last Fifty Years, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
James (J. C.), The Philosophy of Dissent, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Knox-L'ttle (W. J.), Holy Matrimony, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Roose (P. W. and D. C.), The Book of the Future Life, 6/ 
Stubbs (C. W.), Pro Patria, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wilson (J. M.), Truths New and Old, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Law. 
Organ (T. A.), The Law relating to Schools and Teachers, 
cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Beardsley (A.). The Later Work of, folio, 42/ net. 
Burlamaccbi (Marchesa), Luca della Robbia, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Corbin (M. O.) and Going (C. B.), Urchins of the Sea, 3/6 
Hopkins (A.), Sketches and Skits, obl. folio, 5/ 
Smedley (F. E.), Frank Fairlegh, with Coloured Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, 8vo. 25/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
ZEschylus, Oresteia, translated and explained by G. C. W. 
Warr, with Illustrations, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Celestial Country (The), Hymns and Poems, imp. 8vo. 12/6 
Gomme (A. B.), Old English Singing Games, bds. 5/ 
Hartog (C.), Barbara’s Song-Book, pictured by J. Hassall, 
Words by E. Walton, obl. imp. 8vo. bds. 5/ 
Lawson (Henry W.), In the Days when the World was Wide, 
and other Verses, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 





Lindsay (Lady), The Prayer of St. Scholastica, and other 
Poems, 12mo. 3/6 net. 

Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, edited by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Music. 

April Baby’s Book of Tunes, by the Author of ‘ Elizabeth 

and her German Garden,’ oblong 4to. 6/ 
Philosophy. 
Stephen (L.), The English Utilitarians, 3 vols. 8vo. 30/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Boulton (W. B.), The Amusements of Old London, 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo. 30/ 

Dunlop (R.), Daniel O'Connell and the Revival of National 
Life in Ireland, cr. &vo. 5/ 

Hofmeyr (A.), The Story of my Captivity during the Trans- 
vaal War, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Horton (R. F.), Alfred Tennyson, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 

Hueffer (F. M.), The Cinque Ports, 4to. 63/ 

Jeffery (W.), A Century of our Sea Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Patterson (R.), Richard Elwyn, Master of Charterhouse, 
1885-97, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Sewell (R.), A Forgotten Empire, imp. 8vo. 15/ 

Thackeray (Sir E. T.), Biographical Notices of Officers of 
the Royal (Bengal) Engineers, 8vo. 12/6 


Geography and Travel. 

Brabant (F. G ), Sussex, 12mo. 3/ net. 

Prichard (H.), Where Black Rules White, roy. 8vo. 12/ 

Turkey in Europe, by Odysseus, roy. 8vo. 16, 

Cadiot (P. J.), Studies in Clinical Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Curtis (H. J.), The Essentials of Practical Bacteriology, 9/ 

Galt (H.), The Microscopy of the more Commonly Occur- 
ring Starches, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Hayes (F. C.), A Handy Book of Horticulture, 2/6 net. 

Hovenden (F.), What is Heat? and What is Electricity ? 
roy. 8vo. 6/ 

Lassar - Cohn, An Introduction to Modern Scientific 
Chemistry, translated by M. M. P. Muir, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


General Literature. 

Agnus (0.), Love in our Village, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bacon (F.), The Essayes or Counsels, Civil and Morall, 
ed. by W. Worrall, Introduction by O. Smeaton, 7/6 net. 

Banks (C. B.), A Child of the Sun, 8vo. 6/ 

Bayly (A. E.), The Man with the Parrots, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Betham-Kdwards (M.), A Suffolk Courtship, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, 8vo. 6/ 

Brook (F.), Scores of the Cricket Matches between Eton and 
Harrow, 12mo. 1/ net. 

Cervantes (M. de), Don Quixote, translated by T. Shelton, 
3 vols. 8vo. 3/6 net each (Library of English Classics) ; 
Exemplary Novels, trans. by J. Mabbe, 2 vols. 5/ net. 

Champington Mystery (The), by Le Voleur, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Crane (S.), Whilomville Stories, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Crommelin (M.), The Vereker Family, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cushing (P.), God’s Lad, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Czajkowski (M.), The Biack Pilgrim, translated by S. C. 
de Soissons, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dawson (W. J.), The Doctor Speaks, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dearmer (M.), A Noah’s Ark Geograpby, roy. 8vo. 6/ 

Dix (E. A.), Deacon Bradbury, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Ethical Democracy, by Prof. D. G. Ritchie and others, 6/ 

Finnemore (J.), Two Boys in War-Time, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Foster (C. and F.), The Goblin, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

French Cookery for English Homes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Goodenuugh (G.), The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore, 6/ 

Grundtvig (S.), Fairy Tales from Afar, translated by J. 
Mulley, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hallifax (S.), Annals of a Doss House, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

J6kai (M.), The Day of Wrath, translated by R. N. Bain, 6/ 

Jose (A. W.), A Short History of Australasia, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Julie, a Study of a Girl, by a Man, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Le Feuvre (A.), Olive Tracy, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Lilly (W. S.), A Year of Life, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Lys (C.), The Mystery of Ladyplace, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Marsh (R.), The Aristocratic Detective, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Noble (E.), Shadows from the Thames, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Pool (M. L.), Friendship and Folly, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Pope Joan, an Historical Romance, translated from modern 
Greek by J. H. Freese, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Reed (M.), Pride of England, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sergeant (A.), The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Silberrad (U. L.), The Lady of Dreams, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sinker (R.), Essays and Studies, cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 

Stuart (K.), The Strength of Straw, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend, by E. V. B., 
extra cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 

Treherne (P.), From Valet. to Ambassador, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Tytler (S.), Jean Keir of Craigneil, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Walford (L. B.), One of Ourselves, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Baum (G.), Cunitz (E.), Reuss (B.), Calvini Opera, Vols. 58 
and 59, 20m. 

Clemen (C.). Niedergefahren zu den Toten, 5m. 

Eger (K ), Die Anschauungen Luthers vom Beruf, 3m. 60. 

Einig (P.), Institutiones Theologie Dogmatice, Tractatus 
de Sacramentis, Part 1, 3m. 

Koeberle (J.), Natur u. Geist nach der Auffassung des Alten 
Testaments, 7m. 

Landmann (F.), Das Predigtwesen in Westfalen in der 
letzten Zeit des Mittelalters, 5m. 50. 

Lang (A ), Der Evangelienk tar Martin Butzers, 10m. 

Neteler (B.), Das Buch der Richter, 2m. 40. 

Seeberg (R.), Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus, 12m. 

Law. 

Arndt (A.), Das Staatsrecht des deutschen Reiches, 20m. 

Beyerle (K.), Grundeigentumeverhiltnisse u. Biirgerrecht 
im mittelalterlichen Konstanz: Vol. 1, Part 1, Das 
Salmannenrecht, 5m. 





Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hiibner (A.), Inscriptionum Hispanie Christianarum Sup- 
plementum, 24m. 
Quantin (A.), L’Exposition du Siécle, 12fr. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 
Stoullig (E.), Les Annales du Thé@tre et de la Musique, 
3fr. 5U. 


Bibliography. 
Dumoulin (J.), Vie et Guvres de Frédéric Morel, 10fr. 
Index Bibliographique, 1896-7, 36fr. 
Philoscphy. 
Bernthsen (S.), Der Spinozismus in Shelley’s Weltan- 
schauung, 4m. 
Marion (H.), Psychologie de la Femme, 3fr. 50. 
Renouvier (C.), Les Dilemmes de la Métaphysique Pure, 5fr. 
History and Biography. 
Galliéni (Général), Rapport d’Ensemble sur la Pacification, 
c., de Madagascar, 7fr. 50. 
Nascher (K.), Handbuch der Geschichte der Weltlitteratur, 


18m. 
Salvator (L’Archiduc), Bizerte, 30fr. 
Turot (H.), Aguinaldo et les Philippins, 3fr. 50. 
Turquan (J.), Stéphanie de Beauharnais, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Brandt (M. v.), 33 Jahre in Ost-Asien, Vol. 1, 6m. 50. 
Philology. 
Bacher (W.), Ein hebriisch - persisches Wérterbuch aus 
dem 14 Jabrh., 4m. 
Baron (S.), Saadi Al-fajjiimi’s arabische Psalmeniibereetzung 
u. Commentar, 2m. 50. 
Hommel (F.), Aufsiitze u. Abhandlungen, 13m. 50. 
Science. 
Engler (A.) u. Prantl (K.), Die nattirlichen Pfhanzenfamilien 
fortgesetzt, Part 1, Section 1, 6m. 
Gauss (C. F.), Werke, Vol. 8, 24m. 
Gley (E.), Essais de la Biologie, 3fr. 50. 
Launay (L. de), Géologie Pratique, 3fr. 50." 
Zschokke (F.), Die Tierwelt der Hochgebirgsseen, 20m. 
General Literature. 
Bourget (P.), Un Homme d’Affaires, 3fr. 50, 
Darty (A.), Obsessions, 3fr. 50. 
Gautier (J.), Le Dragon Impérial, ?fr. 50. 
Harrans (C. da’), La Victime, 3fr. 50. 
Octon(P. V. a’), Joseph Forestier, ¢fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.), Tendre Folie, 3fr. 50. 
Vaux (Baron de), Notre Ami le Cheval, 10fr. 








“GRASS WIDOW.” 
Bombay. 

Tue ‘New English Dictionary,’ in the part 
of vol. iv. just issued, cites as the earliest 
quotation for the Anglo-Indian use of the word 
**grass-widow ” Lang’s ‘ Wanderings in India,’ 
published in 1859. The following quotation, 
however, shows that it was introduced into 
Anglo-Indian literature at least fifteen years 
earlier :— 

“Let the English reader who may have heard 
some vague stories of the immorality of our 
northern hill stations picture to himself a number 
of young married women, whose husbands are 
absent — perhaps among the mountains of 
Affghanistan, perhaps on the sandy plains of Sindh 
—gathered together in a cool, invigorating climate, 
with nothing in the world to do but to enjoy them- 
selves. Then imagine a number of idle bachelors, 
let loose ‘between musters,’ or perhaps on leave for 
several months at a stretch from Loodhianah, Kur- 
naul, Meerut, &c., gay young military men, with no 
more urgent, and certainly no more pleasant, occu- 
pation. than to dangle after the young married 
women—‘ grass widows,’ as they are called—in the 
absence of their husbands ; to amuse the fair crea- 
tures, to assist them in the great work of killing 
time, and, finally, to win their affections,”— Calcutta 
Review, vol. i. (August, 1844), p. 334. 

This quotation explains fully the sense in 
which the word is understood in Anglo-India, 
which is somewhat wider than that defined by 
Dr. Murray as ‘‘a married woman whose hus- 
band is absent from her” (vol. iv. p. 367). It 
is taken from a very interesting series of articles 
contributed to the early numbers of the 
Calcutta Review by the editor himself, the late 
Sir John Kaye, on the social and moral state of 
the English in India. 

Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ it may 
be stated in passing, gives as its first quotation 
an extract from a book published as late as 
1878, which confirms the general impression 

that the word was introduced in the late 
seventies during Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. The 
word, as will be seen from Kaye’s article, was 
introduced much earlier. R. P. Karxarta, 








BLACKBIRD OR THRUSH ? 

I wonper if, in the little poem of Mr. T. E. 
Brown’s quoted in your review a fortnight ago, it 
is quite certain that the poet was not mistaking a 
thrush for a blackbird. It seems hard to believe 


warble of a blackbird ; while the loud reiterated 
calling of a thrush, who “‘ sings his song thrice 
over,” might easily suggest the apostrophe of 
the poem in question. That this may be so 
seems more possible from a passage in one of 
Brown's letters (vol. i. p. 78), where, on Christ- 
mas Day, he writes that *‘some blackbirds in 
the gardens are ‘shoutin’,’ and no wonder.” It 
is not at all unusual to hear a thrush singing 
any warm day in winter, but to heara blackbird 
on Christmas Day would be almost as extra- 
ordinary as Cowper’s nightingale on New Year’s 
Day. F. W. BovurpI.1on. 








CORNISH FORMS. 
Dunheved, Villa Road, Brixton, S.W. 
I woutp wish to add my testimony to that of 
Miss Nunn, though speaking in regard to East 
rather than West Cornwall. When resident at 
Launceston in the seventies, I noticed that the 
familiar form for ‘‘isn’t” was edn’, and for 
‘*wasn’t,” wad. It was rare indeed among 
the working class or the farm folk to hear the 


more customary pronunciation. 
ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


I rrust you will pardon the liberty I take in 
offering my opinion upon the use of the col- 
loquialisms edn’ and wadn’. As a native of 
St. Ives (Cornwall), and having just returned 
from a brief stay thereat at the time of reading 
your notice of Mr. Lee’s novel, your reviewer's 
objection to the words struck me at once, and I 
foresaw that their use would be defended. 

I venture to say that the two words edn’ and 
wadn’—with the possible exception of shean’t 
and wean’t for ‘‘shan’t” and ‘‘ won’t ”—were 
the two most noticeable peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation in the sweetly sounding dialect of 
the neighbourhood. I noticed the words in 
question continually falling from the lips of a 
youthful relative of mine. P. 1.0. 


47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W., Nov. 12, 1900. 

As a Penzance man I venture to corroborate 
what Miss Nunn says with regard to edn’ and 
wadw’ for ‘*‘is not” and ‘‘ was not,” respec- 
tively. These contractions are most common 
everywhere west of Penzance—not only with 
‘*toothless” persons, but with those who 
have no deficiencies in this respect. If the re- 
viewer of ‘Cynthia in the West’ will spend his 
next vacation in West Cornwall, say at the beau- 
tiful Sennen Cove, of which so many people 
in London are ignorant, I am quite sure he 
would no longer-.question their use. He 
would also realize that the dialects of 
Wessex and Devonshire are totally distinct 
from that of West Cornwall, and have, in 
fact, few things in common. Many words and 
phrases are pronounced quite differently at 
Truro from what one hears at Penzance. It is 
often very difficult to indicate these differences 
on paper, but they are there, unquestionably. 

The ‘‘ Cornish ” of very many novels of which 
the scenes are laid in Cornwall has often been 
a source of great amusement to me—it is so 
utterly unlike anything which one could possibly 
hear in West Cornwall. W. Roserts. 








JOHN BARBOUR VERSUS JOHN RAMSAY. 
Glasgow, October 31, 1900. 
Berore the judges give doom on my ‘John 
Barbour, Poet and Translator,’ and my comrade 
and adversary Mr. J. T. T. Brown’s ‘ The 
Wallace and The Bruce Restudied,’ a word is 
craved—Mr. Brown having replied in his book 
to mine, and I only yesterday making the ac- 
quaintance of his. I would, with the editor's 
leave, advert briefly to the ‘‘round dozen of 
revolutionary postulates” forming the base of 
the theory that John Ramsay (circa~1480-90) 
largely shaped ‘The Bruce.’ Admirable in much 
as is my friend’s opening critique on ‘The 
Wallace,’ his whole doctrine on authorship is 


of 1570, varying from the MS., was from the 
MS. of John Ramsay. So of ‘The Bruce’ he 
silently, yet violently assumes that the prints of 
1571 and 1610, varying from the MSS., were 
from Ramsay’s copy. These are glaring initial 
postulates from which to make the scribe the 
virtual author. Mr. Brown’s foundation is a 
great double guess. His rule of three might 
have entertained Lewis Carroll. Given one 
MS. of ‘ Wallace’ and one early print; given 
two MSS. of ‘ Bruce’ and one early print ; given 
also the scribe of the three MSS.—ergo, the 
scribe was also the scribe of the prints! In 
fact it is, on the contrary, clear that John 
Ramsay was only a scribe, and that he did not- 
always understand the MS. he copied, e. g., see 
the error in ‘Bruce,’ xx. 338. Besides, on 
comparing facsimiles, I quite mistrust the sup- 
position of his being the ‘‘J. de R.” of the 
Cambridge ‘Bruce.’ John Ramsay, fut-il 
poéte? Nobody ever said so—not Ramsay him- 
self—before Mr. Brown, who unearths 4 scribe, 
and in his réle of poetmaker and unmaker instals 
him by the side of Barbour and Blind Harry. 
His alleged bardship rests (1) on eight anonymous 
lines in a Parliamentary record, and (2) on Mr. 
Brown’s—again the sole—recognition of John 
Ramsay as the ‘‘makar” John the Ross, ap 
equation reached by several jumps. Skilled 
opinion at the Register House, with which E 
concur, runs very emphatically counter to Mr. 
Brown’s identification of the signatory ‘‘ Joh» 
Ramsay ” as the scribe of the record, though that. 
is a very small part of Mr. Brown’s stride. 
Blind Harry was perhaps not always blind, but 
Mr. Brown holds that anyhow he was not the 
effective author of ‘The Wallace,’ that being 
largely the product of Ramsay’s fertile brain 
and pen. The unity and integrity of ‘The 
Bruce’ are next attacked by the inference that. 
the original text of Barbour has been doctored 
variously, and in special by adapting to it some: 
hundreds of passages from the ‘ Buik of Alex- 
ander ’—this, of course, Ramsay’s doing. When 
we find 280 solid lines of ‘The Bruce’ quoted 
by Wyntoun, circa 1420, agreeing with singular 
completeness with the current text of ‘The 
Bruce,’ we are again invited to see variations 
which imply Ramsay’s meddlesome hand. I can- 
not see what they are. One wonders how Mr. 
Brown would have regarded an Inspeximus of the- 
poem under the great-seal. It is to be noted 
that the confusion between the three. Robert. 
Bruces was integral to the original text, for in 
Wyntoun’s quotations the Competitor was styled 
Earl of Carrick. Ramsay’s “editing” and 
‘*collaborating ” are sheer imaginations, Wyn- 
toun expressly cites Barbour; yet Mr. Brown. 
maintains that ‘The Bruce’ copies Wyntoun 
—this on the strength of a Hannibal passage- 
laboriously proved to be derived from ‘ Mar- 
tinus Polonus.’ Mr. Brown did not notice 
that the library at Aberdeen had the ‘Cronica. 
Martini de Papis et Imperatoribus’ (‘ Reg. 
Aberdon.,’ ii. 130). As with Wyntoun so with 
others: Bower (circa 1449) names and cites 
Barbour; ‘The Howlat’ (circa 1455) cites ‘The- 
Bruce’; yet Mr. Brown can maintain that ‘The 
Bruce’ copies them. Last to be noted here is 
Mr. Brown’s sheet-anchor ‘‘ Froissart in ‘ The 
Bruce,’” with the general allegation that books. 
xix. and xx. of ‘The Bruce,’ especially the 
noble episode of Douglas and the king’s heart, are 
concocted from Bower and Froissart. Certainly 
the coincidences in Jehan le Bel are interesting, 
although overpressed. Narratives of the same 
thing, drawing, it may be, from sources ultimately 
common, often fall into similarities, and the 
critics may look at Galfridus le Baker (ed. 
Giles, p. 105) for a no less close account of 
Bruce’s deathbed behest and the Douglas vow. 
Besides, they will note the divergences of 
Froissart from ‘ Bruce’ in the matter of truth, 
and consider whether Froissart needed to be 
searched for the information that Bruce was 
buried at Dunfermline. A glance at Wright's 








that any one, especially any poet, would be 
reminded of a ‘‘boy” by the liquid emotional 


twisted by the violent inference that the print 











‘ Political Songs’ (Camden Soc.), 246-7, also 
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may not be amiss. Various fourteenth-century 
versions of the Douglas pilgrimage were cer- 
tainly current, some no doubt in those ‘‘ Croni- 
cles de Escoce ” in French, Latin, and English 
(‘ Scalacronica,’ 2, 20), which Barbour and For- 
dun presumably employed, and of which Jehan 
ie Bel himself cites at least one, of exceeding 
interest (‘Jehan le Bel,’ ed. Polain, tome i. 106), 
as revealing where he ‘‘ found” some of his 
Scottish matter. Mr. Brown’s argument against 
books xix. and xx. is against a stone wall, un- 
iess we resolve to cast aside all the writers who, 
before John Ramsay’s light began to shine 
before men, bore explicit testimony to the 
fulness of Barbour’s information regarding the 
anission of the good Sir James. 

Let me now illustrate by a brief collation the 
utter futility of Mr. Brown’s argument and the 
measure of trust to be reposed in his way of 
stating it. No critic without forewarning of the 
question would dream, from Mr. Brown’s airy 
allusion on p. 152 of his book, that Bower’s 
“Scotichronicon’ was of any account in the 
matter, nor could he gather from the artistic— 
what shall I call it ?—reserve of that reference 
the fact that that chronicle constitutes an im- 
passable obstacle to Ramsayismus. Any scholar 
eill ascertain this if he will be at pains to com- 
pare Fordun (circa 1387) with Bower (circa 
1449), and observe in chapter after chapter 
citations of and from ‘The Bruce.’ The ex- 
amples below will simplify the task. Bower, as 
as well known, rewrote Fordun’s chronicle, 
Jargely expanding it, and adding in the follow- 
ing, among other instances, facts from Barbour. 
That is to say, the normal inference is that pas- 
sages not in Fordun, but in Barbour and found 
in Bower, came from Barbour. It has been 
reserved for Mr. Brown to reverse, for the first 
time as a principle of criticism, that natural and 
chronological system of things. 
~The Bruce,’ ed. Prof. Skeat, Bower, ed Goodall, vol. ii. 

Scottish Text Society. {Lines are lines of text, 


exclusive of chapter head- 
ings.] 

P. 231, 1. 7, reference to 
Bruce's‘ Gesta ’ by Joannes 
Barbarii. This not in For- 
dun (ed. Skene, vol. i.), 
340-1, at the natural place 
for it. 

P. 217,1.8. Not in Fordun. 
Reference to ‘ Libro Roberti 
Regis’ of Archdeacon of 


x. 820-5. [Edward Bruce’s 
bargain.) 


Aberdeen, 
xii. 482. [Scots kneel.] P. 250,1. 23. Notin Fordun, 
346-7. 
xxv. 320-78, 485-96. [Deaths P. 253, 1. 31. Not in For- 
of Caliou and Neville.) dun, 347. Mention of 


* Liber de Bruce. 

xvi. 535-674 [Bruce’sbishop.] P. 259, ll. 4-26. Not in 
Fordun, 347. 

P. 271, Il. 25-32. Not in 
Fordun, 348. Bower ap- 
pears to have ajtered 
Fordun in the passage 
“regaum non sufficiens” 
answering to ‘ Bruce,’ 
xiv. 4; compare ‘ Alexan- 
der,’ 403 (15). 

xix. 60-5. [Brechin’ssilence.] P. 274, 1. 10. Not in For- 

dun, 348. 
xviii. 273-85, [Thedear bull.] P. 278, 1.23. Not in Fordun, 
349 


xiv. 4. 


xviii 33, &e, /{lreland.) 


P. 291, 1. 6. Reference to 
‘Librum Broisaicum’ of 
Barbarius. 


xx. 216, &c. P. 300, 11. 11-13. Legation of 
eart. 

Cp. 160-5.) L.12. ‘ Inter cetera.” 

307. P. 301, 1. 19. “ Ferente 


secum cor.” 

L. 36 [relative to Douglas). 
*Cujus actus strenuos 
liber continet Barbarii 
Broisaicus.” None of these 
in Fordun, 353-4, whose 
text otherwise Bower 
follows here, as he does 
about the Weardale cam- 
a Bower, 288 ; Fordun, 


Bower leaves the alleged John Ramsay not a 
fleg to stand on, for Wyntoun even before Bower 
had (circa 1420), referring to Douglas’s mission 
with the heart, said as regards that, ‘* Well pro- 
portis Brwsys Buk” (Wyntoun, viii. 3125). 
And as there was evidence before Bower, so 
there was after. The ‘Liber Pluscardensis,’ 
i. 264, abridging Bower’s chapter on the Doug- 





las incident, repeats Bower’s reference to ‘The 
Bruce,’ styling it ‘‘ legendam dicti excellentissimi 
principis in nostro vulgari compositam,” and 
remitting inquirers to it for information ‘‘am- 
plius de hac materia.” Nor do these connected 
proofs end there. ‘The Howlat’ (circa 1455) 
not only tells the whole story, but in express 
terms cites ‘The Bruce’ for it. I believe I 
had the pleasure of first pointing out personally 
to my friends Prof. Trautmann, M. Amours, 
and Mr. Brown that ‘‘the writ of thar werk,” 
viz., of Douglas and Bruce, in line 395 (ep. 
‘ Bruce,’ i. 33, and my own booklet, p. 5), is 
plainly ‘‘the writ” of line 507, which signifies 
so much. For that line, ‘‘ As tellis the writ,” 
stands in the very middle of the narrative of 
Douglas’s crusade and death. Parallels are 
tedious, but have to be endured :— 


‘ Bruce,’ Book XIX. * Howlat.’ 
Line. Line. 
179 Bruce’s vow. 443 
154 Deathbed. 445 
161 Nobles and clergy 446 

present. 
215 Heart entrusted to 418 
Douglas. 
223 Douglas’s thanks, 450-59 
237 The grief. 460 
250 The death. 462-68 
304 Heart encased. 449 
306 Heart about Douglas’s 470-80 
neck. 
418 Douglas’s battles. 482-8 
425 Forward as thou wert 490-96 
wont ! 


504 Throw out Christin- 
dome kid 
War the deidis that he 
did 


Till on a time it betid 
As tellis the writ. 
430 Battle again. 506-14 
445 (Sinclair's) jeopardy. 515 
446-56 Douglas’s speech. 516-20 
470 Douglas's death. 521-27 
487  Bruce’s heart brought 529-33 
back. 
534 Be this ressoun we 
reid, &c. 
This appeal in 1455 is, by its terms, to a well- 
known literary work; the express and re- 
peated references made to it are to a standard 
authority which ‘‘ we reid” for our historical 
facts. 

Mr. Brown, whom personally I hold in much 
honour and regard, and whom it unspeakably 
distresses me to assail, has in print and in private 
complimented me on my nimbleness. I shall 
return the compliment with interest if he can 
escape from the cordon set round him by these 
citations of that Scottish history which he seeks 
so flagrantly to outrage. Every one of his other 
points admits of answer equally uncompromis- 
ing, but, leaving literature and philology to de- 
fend themselves, I am content meantime to have 
manifested the basal fallacy of his too subtle 
processes of textual reasoning, and the historical 
hopelessness of the deplorable conclusion to 
which his processes have led. With an apology 
for standing between the court and its judg- 
ment, I respectfully withdraw. 

Geo. Nettson. 


P.S.—Since writing I have made at the 
Register House, Edinburgh, an opportune and 
decisive discovery. The fragmentary poem 
‘Prent in ye Patience,’ contained in the Parlia- 
mentary record (Statuta Jacobi I. II., &c., MS. 
seec. xv.), folio 52b, is historically the ‘‘ onlie 
begetter” of Mr. Brown’s reconstruction of 
early literature and modes of criticism. On 
these anonymous lines as Ramsay’s work rested 
wholly Mr. Brown’s proposition, as originally 
put forth about ‘The Wallace’ only (‘Scots 
Lore,’ pp. 169, 293). With that thesis extended 
to ‘The Bruce’ also, the link of supposed author- 
ship of the Parliamentary fragment which starts 
the tremendous chain of ‘ Wallace’ and ‘ Bruce’ 
hypotheses, defiant of history, is infinitely more 
necessary and vital. Without that all-essential 
link (witness Mr. Brown’s book, pp. 59, 61, 68, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 78, 80, 83, 153) the vast 
complex of supposition comes down to the 
impossible formula, Author or editor because 
scribe. This is exactly where we now are, for 
on examination of the Parliamentary MS. I 





have found on folio 8 (one handwriting is con- 
tinuous from folio 1 to considerably beyond 
folio 53) a colophon attesting that the first part 
of the record was written ‘‘ per me Magistrum 
Symonem Fausyde die xiii. mensis Februarii 
Anno domini, &c., Lxxxxvii.” (i.e. 1497-8). 
Such, then, is Ramsay’s unique credential as a 
poet! The fact completely negatives Mr. Brown’s 
statements that 1468 was the date of the record, 
that Ramsay was clerk of Parliament, that he 
wrote the poem, and is to be supposed its 
author. It suppliesa fine object lesson of the 
vicious circle of my friend’s inverted ratiocina- 
tions, and shatters his whole series of related 
positions. 








Literary Ghossip. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by 
Messrs. Hachette to publish a French trans- 
lation of Lord Rosebery’s ‘Napoleon: the 
Last Phase.’ 


A ruirp edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Dr. Stubbs’s lectures on thestudy of medizeval 
and modern history and kindred subjects will 
be issued immediately from the Clarendon 
Press. In addition to the lectures delivered 
by the Bishop of Oxford in the years 1867- 
1884, the new volume will contain two 
addresses given at Oxford and Reading. 


Mr. Joun Davipson has sent to the 
printer a new poetical play—‘Self’s the 
Man: a Tragi-Comedy’—which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish in the spring. This 
play was commissioned by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, and finished in September, 1899. Its 
original title, ‘The King of the Lombards,’ 
was changed on the publication of Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘Rosamund: Queen of the 
Lombards.’ Although it may be referred 
to the eighth century a.p., it is entirely 
modern in conception and treatment, and, 
with that exception, is not on the lines of 
any preceding work of the author. 


THe portion of the library of the late 
Mr. Henry Newnham Davis which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell at 
the beginning of next week contains a good 
many rare and interesting early English 
printed books. As usual, the Copland edi- 
tion of the ‘Booke of Haukyng,’ &c., is 
imperfect, but less so than is often the case. 
The copy of Bidpay, ‘ Directorium Humane 
Vite alias Parabole Antiquorum Sapien- 
tum,’ from the Strasbourg press of J. Priiss 
(Peirea 1484-5), is a very fine one; it 
came under the hammer in 1867, when it 
realized 445 francs. One of the rarest and 
most interesting books in the collection, 
however, is a Sarum Breviary, printed by 
Richard Pynson in 1507; the only other 
known copy is apparently that in the 
Spencer- Rylands Library at Manchester, 
which has the date cut off, although in the 
catalogue of that library it is marked as 
“1508 ]”—in error, asnow appears. Another 
rare book, also from Pynson’s press, is a 
copy on vellum of Petrus Carmelianus, 
‘Carmen,’ circa 1514; whilst special men- 
tion may be made of an excellent copy of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of Glanville, 
‘Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum,’ 
1496, which is regarded as this printer’s 
greatest work; sundry beautiful Books of 
Hours in MS. and printed; and a book 
from Byddell’s press, ‘A Worke entytled 
ye Olde God and the Newe,’ &c., 1534. But 
why refer to the Chevalier D’Eon as the 
“chevalicre,” and of a book as having 
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‘‘her arms” on its sides? The mystery has 
been cleared up once and for all ever since 
the death of tiais eccentric person. 

Tue Christmas part of Chambers’s Journal, 
to be issued towards the end of this month, 
will contain, besides the usual articles, the 
conclusion of John Oxenham’s novel ‘Our 
Lady of Deliverance,’ and eight short com- 
plete stories by Guy Boothby, Carlton Dawe, 
A. W. Arnold, T. St. E. Hake, and others. 
There is an article by the editor on ‘Some 
Books in my Library,’ in which Mr. Cham- 
bers gives some hitherto unpublished in- 
formation and extracts from the manuscript 
which his grandfatherreceived fromSir Walter 
Scott while writing the ‘Traditions of Edin- 
burgh.’ Mr. Henry W. Lucy contributes a 
paper on the income and expenditure of Her 
Majesty, entitled ‘ The Queen in her Count- 
ing-House.’ The January part of Chambers’s, 
which will be ready about December 21st, 
will contain the opening chapters of a new 
story by Mr. John Finnemore, author of 
‘The Red Men of the Dusk,’ and a paper 
on ‘Taxation of Land Values,’ by Mr. G. 
McCrae, M.P. Forthcoming papers are 
‘ Historic Side-lights on Spanish Colonial 
Methods,’ by Mr. Poultney Bigelow; and 
“Science Notes on the Paris Exhibition,’ 
by Mr. E. G. Craven, an electrical engineer 
trained under Edison at Menlo Park. 


Messrs. Brackwoop & Sons announce for 
immediate publication a sacred anthology 
of prose and verse entitled ‘ Flowers of the 
Cave.’ The editors are Mr. Laurie Magnus 
and Mr. Cecil Headlam, whose volume of 
‘Prayers from the Poets,’ published by the 
same firm last Christmas, is now in its 
second edition. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, the second and last surviving son of 
the famous Head Master of Rugby. He pub- 
lished his autobiography last year, so that the 
outlines of his career are familiar to the pub- 
lic. His thoughts were so much taken up with 
religious questions that he had little leisure, 
yet he edited several volumes for the Rolls 
Series, and some elementary editions of Eng- 
lish classics for the Clarendon Press, and 
wrote more than one work on the history 
of English literature. 

Giascow University, which was founded 
in the year 1451, and received a grant from 
Cromwell two hundred years later, will cele- 
brate its ninth jubilee in July, 1901. 


Mr. Wiu11am Miter, the author of 
‘Travel and Politics in the Near East,’ is 
preparing a history of medizeval Rome from 
1073 to 1535, which Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
publish. There will be chapters dealing 
with Hildebrand, Arnold of Brescia, Rome 
under Innocent III., Frederick II. in Italy, 
the story of Manfred, Conradin’s life and 
death, Rome during “‘ the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity’ of the Popes, Rienzi, the return of 
the Popes, the Orsini and the Colonna, the 
Borgias, Rome and the Renaissance, the 
epoch of Leo X., and Charles V. and Rome. 


Tue completion of Mr. John Payne’s 
metrical version of the ‘ Divan’ of Hafiz has 
been delayed by the ill health of the trans- 
lator, but it is now at length ready for the 
press, and is to be issued by the Villon 
Society. The subscription method followed 
in the case of Mr. Payne’s other translations 
printed for that society will again be adopted 














on the present occasion. The work will form 
three volumes. Mr. Alfred Forman, of 
49, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, will 
continue to act as honorary secretary to the 
Society, and applications for prospectuses 
of the work may be addressed to him. 

Messrs. Smiro, Exvper & Co. are going 
to publish a volume of essays by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, under the title of ‘ Domesticities: a 
Little Book of Household Impressions.’ 
All the essays have appeared in periodicals, 
where many of them have attracted a good 
deal of attention, but they have, it is said, 
been so much corrected and added to that 
they are practically rewritten. 

Tue heirs of Gervinus have presented the 
University of Heidelberg with over 3,000 
of his letters. They form ten volumes, and 
are supplied with an index. 


Tue third edition of the second volume of 
Goethe’s letters to Frau von Stein, edited 
by Julius Wahle, Librarian of the Goethe 
and Schiller Archives at Weimar, will con- 
tain an addition in the shape of sixty-four 
unpublished letters written by Frau von 
Stein to Goethe. 

A votumE out of Ulrich von Hutten’s 
library has been discovered in the old 
Kirchenbibliothek at Annaberg. Hutten’s 
valuable collection of books and manuscripts 
probably fell into the hands of his enemies 
at the storming of the castle of Ebernburg. 
A portion of the collection was bought by 
a physician named Locher. The volume 
lately found by Otto Clemen, of Zwickau, 
and described in the Vossische Zeitung, is 
supposed to have been procured by him 
during his residence at the University of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder in the winter of 1506 
or summer of 1507. It contains five differ- 
ent works, and bears his own autographic 
sign of ownership—“ Ullricus Huttenus ’”’— 
as well as several marginalia in his own 
handwriting. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers published this 
week contain nothing likely to interest our 
readers. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Thomas Sydenham. By Joseph Frank Payne, 
M.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Dr. Payne, the learned Librarian of the 
College of Physicians, is well known to the 
general public by his writings on medical 
subjects in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
and in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ and in the learned society of which 
he is one of the chief ornaments is even more 
highly esteemed for his attainments in 
general medicine and additions to knowledge 
in epidemiology and pathology. His Har- 
veian oration on Galen, his studies in Ardern 
and Vicary, display his learning in every 
period of medical writing, while his numer- 
ous contributions to the Zransactions of the 
Pathological Society show his thorough 
acquaintance with modern discoveries and 
methods of research. These qualifications 
fit him in the highest degree to be the 
biographer of Thomas Sydenham, who is 
regarded throughout the medical -world as 
the founder of modern medicine. Dr. Payne 
has executed his task in a manner worthy 
of his reputation, and his volume is much 








the best so far of the interesting series of 
‘‘Masters of Medicine.” 

Sydenham was born of a good family at 
Wynford Eagle, in Dorsetshire, in 1624. 
His family had, from the time of King John, 
been of respectable standing in the South 
and West, where some branches survive to 
this day. When eighteen he went to 
Oxford, though, with the great medical 
example of Francis Glisson before him, 
Dr. Payne is surely in error when he 
says, ‘‘The selection of this University 
for a Dorsetshire man was almost inevit- 
able.’ He went to Magdalen Hall, after- 
wards to Wadham, and, finally, obtained 
under the Commonwealth a Fellowship at 
All Souls’, where the guests of that hospit- 
able society, looking at his portrait in the 
hall, often inquire who he was, without 
always receiving an answer commensurate to 
his greatness as the foremost Englishman 
in one of three great faculties of University 
study. He was bred a Puritan and foughtin 
the service of the Parliament in both the 
wars of the Great Rebellion, that ending in 
the death of Charles I. and that concluded 
by the battle of Worcester. His brother 
had been named one of the judges for the 
king’s trial, but did not actually take part 
in it. Dr. Payne has traced Sydenham’s 
exploits in the Civil War with much skill. 
He served under his brother at the siege of 
Weymouth :— 

‘¢ The Governor, Col. Sydenham, sallying out 
with all his horse, unexpectedly encountered 
a troop of the enemy’s horse, and completely 
routed them, taking sixty prisoners and chasing 
the remnant up to the gates of Weymouth. 
This was done without the loss of one man, 
only the Governor’s brother being slightly 
wounded.” 

In 1653 he petitioned the Lord Protector 
for arrears of pay due to his brothers and 
himself :— 

‘*Your petitioner therefore most humbly 
prayes your Highness that your Highness will 
please, in consideration of the faythfull and 
valiant services of your petitioners sayd brother, 
to order such satisfaction as in your Highness 
piety and wisdom shall be thought fit to be 
made to your petitioner, who hath likewise him- 
selfe faithfully served the Parliament with the 
loss of much bloud and therby much disabled 
his body, for all which yet he never sued for 
any satisfaction.” 

Six hundred pounds were granted to him ; 
he married Mary Gee and set up in practice 
in London. Few physicians have earned 
with the sword the necessary capital to start 
in professional life, but Sydenham had 
afterwards a resident pupil, Thomas Dovar, 
who gained by privateering sufficient money 
to set up in practice in London. Dr. Payne 
thinks that about the time of the Re- 
storation Sydenham went to Montpellier, 
and studied under Charles Barbeirac, a 
physician of whom Locke had a higher 
opinion than the learned and judicial medical 
historian of Montpellier, Astruc, and who 
seems to have been industrious and ready 
rather than of profound originality. In 
1661 Sydenham was in practice in Lon- 
don again, and became a Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, a society from which 
he received high commendation and friendly 
regard, though he was never elected a Fel- 
low, for reasons which, as Dr. Payne has 
shown, reflect neither on the College nor on 
Sydenham. His statue, with those of 
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Harvey and of Linacre, adorns the front 
of the College at the present day. In 1666 
he published his ‘Methodus Curandi Febres,’ 
the merits of which Dr. Payne justly points 
out :— 


**But, with all deductions, this work will 

always remain one of the greatest of medical 
classics. The descriptions of many diseases and 
symptoms are so admirable and complete that 
they have never been surpassed, nor are likely 
to be. Many flashes of insight and pregnant 
hints might be collected, which contemporaries 
did not understand, and to which Jater know- 
ledge is only able to do justice. Above all, the 
resolute endeavour to study natural facts by 
pure observation, putting aside the theories, 
facts, and fictions collected out of books which, 
he says, ‘have as much to do with treating sick 
men as the painting of pictures has to do with 
the sailing of ships’—this endeavour, successful 
or not, will always be the best example of method 
to all students of medicine.” 
His other books, his medical practice, his 
Latin style, the comparison of his views with 
the Hippocratic writings, and his friends 
are discussed in several interesting chapters. 
The whole ends with a judicious summary 
of his work and character :— 

‘* He first set the example of the true clinical 
method. His independent and unprejudiced 
spirit, combined with great powers of observa- 
tion, made him the type of a clinical investi- 
gator. To become such, not only intellectual 
gifts, but moral qualities, were necessary— 
strong character, perfect truthfulness, and an 
unfailing sense of duty, which in Sydenham 
were reinforced by his intense religious con- 
victions.” 

It is not one of the least merits of Dr. 
Payne that in writing of a great master of 
medicine he has explained his work and 
share in the advance of knowledge so 
clearly that every reader may understand 
them, while the book is none the less fit 
for professional students. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tue Geographical Journal publishes an ac- 
count of Capt. H. H. P. Deasy’s ‘Journeys in 
Central Asia,’ illustrated by an excellent map, 
which is a summary of eight maps compiled by 
Mr. J. Eccles, of the Survey of India. Col. Sir 
Thomas Holdich, who bore testimony to the high 
value of Capt. Deasy’s work when that officer read 
his paper before theSociety, himself contributes to 
the same number of the Journal an ‘Orographical 
Map of Afghanistan and Baluchistan,’ which, 
thoughona smallscale, clearly illustrates the main 
structural characteristics of that part of Asia. 
A third contribution, by Mr. Donald A. Mac- 
Alister, deals with ‘Queen Cleopatra’s Emerald 
Mines’ on Jebel Silkait, in Northern Etbai. 
He gives a full account of the geological features 
of this district, where the beryl is found in the 
mica-schist and the talc-schist, and of the ruins 
of five old mining settlements, but fails to tell 
us whether Messrs. Streeter & Co., who sent 
him, think it worth while to resume mining 
operations, which seem to have ceased long 
since. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes a 
paper by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley on ‘TheSiberian 
Railway,’ and another, by Mr. E. Heawood, on 
‘The Commercial Resources of Tropical Africa.’ 
Both papers were read at the Bradford meeting 
of the British Association. 

Fifty-nine out of the ninety maps of Messrs. 
Hachette’s Atlas Universel have now been 
published under the able editorship of M. F. 
Schrader. The last of these maps is one of 
South-Eastern Russia and the Caucasus, and 
admirers of Tolstoi will be glad to discover 
thereon the village of Yasnaya Polyana, where 





the celebrated novelist and heretic has spent the 
greater part of his life. This village, as also 
many other minor places of interest, will be 
looked for in vain even in Russian maps of a 
much larger scale than the one before us. 

The publication in the Mittheilungen aus den 
Deutschen Schutzgebieten of the results obtained 
with self-registering meteorological instruments, 
already supplied to seven stations in German 
East Africa, proves once more that the German 
Colonial Department is alive to the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the climatic con- 
ditions of the country the resources of which 
it is desired to develope. The only instrument 
of the kind to be found within British Tropical 
Africa, as far as we know, is a barograph recently 
purchased for Nyasaland. ; 

An article on Manchuria and Port Arthur, by 
Dr. Bretschneider, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 
is of some interest just now, especially as it is 
accompanied by excellent maps. In the Anzeiger, 
which forms a supplement to the Mitteilungen, 
will be found a sympathetic biography of Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the famous explorer of Central 
Asia, with a good portrait. 

An elaborate paper, by Dr. A. Jacobi, on 
Biogeographical Regions, is published in the 
Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical Society. 
The author, following the lead of Dr. Lydekker, 
or rather of an anonymous naturalist, divides 
the earth’s surface into three ‘*‘ kingdoms,” viz., 
Arctogiea, Notogzea, and Neogeea, subdivided into 
ten ‘*regions.” He then deals with routes of 
dispersal ; the character of the distribution of 
certain species, whether universal, zonal, littoral, 
fluvial, and so forth ; and the areas occupied by 
certain select genera or species. The author does 
full justice to his predecessors, although fre- 
quently differing from their conclusions, His 
essay, with the accompanying map, certainly 
deserves the attention of biologists and 
geographers. 

The yearly meeting of the delegates of the Swiss 
Alpine Club was held a fortnight ago at Brugg, 
in Canton Aargau. The club is divided into 
forty-four sections, and numbers 6,016 members. 
A new section (Sektion Ligern) has just been 
admitted. The club possesses a capital of 
nearly 38,000 francs. During the current year 
402 mountain guides have been insured for 
a total of 1,386,000 fr. The club has paid 
6,986 fr. for injuries, and has further payments 
under consideration, amounting in all to nearly 
20,000 fr. A resolution proposed by Pfarrer 
Strasser, of Grindelwald, for the admission of 
members of the club to the courses for moun- 
tain guides, was unanimously adopted, and it 
was further resolved that any member who 
passed a successful examination should receive 
a like ‘‘patent” as ‘‘ Bergfiihrer” to that 
granted to a professional guide. 








SOCIETIES. 
BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—JNop 7. 
—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair—A most in- 
teresting lecture was given by Mr. Newstead, the 


Curator of the Grosvenor Museum at Chester, upon 


the Roman remains recently discovered in that city. 
The lecture was abundantly illustrated by over sixty 
photographs of the various objects found and the 
sites of the several discoveries, which were capitally 
displayed by the limelight lantern. Within the past 
two years extensive alterations have been carried on 
within the boundaries of the city of Chester, which 
have yielded very many relics of the Roman occupa- 
tion. One of the most important architectural relics 
of ancient Deva was discovered in the summer of 
1898, and consisted of a semicircular structure com- 
posed of brickwork and masonry, resting upon a 
floor of thick concrete and large tiles. The inner 
surface was covered with three grades of plaster, the 
first being finely powdered brick, the second chiefly 
of coarse sand, and the third a finishing coat of finely 
ground quartz. The site of the building is in God- 
stall’s Lane (off Eastgate Street North), and the 
depth at which the remains were found is 8 ft. 11 in. 
Mr. Newstead considers the structure was probably 
a Lararium. Close alongside was found a wooden 
spade similar to those used by the Romans in their 
mining operations. East of this structure, but at a 
higher level, wasa rough concrete floor made of frag- 





ments of Roman roofing tiles faced with cement, and 
upon this floor were quantities of fine char- 
coal and many slips of waste sheet bronze, two 
bronze fibulz of the harp-shaped type, and a curious 
implement somewhat resembling a “ bit” used by a 
modern joiner. One of the most interesting things 
here discovered was a slip of bronze, with a buckle- 
shaped attachment, bearing the motto in green and 
red enamelled letters VTERE FELIX. During the 
last three months extensive excavations have been 
made in the rear of premises in Eastgate Street, a 
few paces west of Godstall’s Lane, which brought 
to light considerable traces of Roman work in a 
series of drains having a base of flat, broad roofing 
tiles, with the sides and top of roughly dressed 
masonry. On October 9th about 15 ft. of lead water- 
pipes in differing lengths were dug out, portions of 
which bear inscriptions to Agrico!a. One of these 
inscriptions is on a raised band 3 ft. 10} in. long by 
2in. broad, the letters practically filling the whole 
space, and is as follows :— 


IMP, VESP. VIIII. T. IMP. VII. COSCN. IVLIO AGRI- 
COLA LEG. AUG, PR. PR. 


The inscription was submitted to Mr. Haverfield, 
who considers the date to be AD. 79, as Agricola 
governed Britain from A.D. 78 to A.D. 85; but the 
occurrence of Agricola’s name on the pipes does not 
imply any special action or presence of his at Ches- 
ter, but is due to the common method of dating. It 
is satisfactory to know that these most interesting 
relics of the Roman city have been preserved by 
Mr. Newstead’s efforts, and have been presented by 
the owners of the property and the contractor for 
the works to the Chester Archeological Society. 
The various distances and depths, and the exact 
nature of the several localities at which all the relics 
were discovered, together with their relative posi- 
tions, are allaccurately recorded by Mr. Newstead. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Nov. 7,—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. H.S Cow- 
per exhibited a collection of over 200 objects pur- 
chased during a journey in North Africa, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor last winter. They included stone and 
bronze figures, terra-cottas, gems, rings, and coins, 
weights, scarabs, and beads, and stone and bronze 
implements. Among the early and prehistoric 
things were a curious perforated stone mallet, pos- 
sibly a weight adapted for this purpose ; an earthen- 
ware figure of the Trojan “ owl-face ” idol type from 
Adalia ; and a sard seal from Aleppo with a highly 
convex surface covered with characters believed to 
be Hittite. The most interesting object in the col- 
lection was a stone figure of Amasis ]9in. high and 
in perfect condition. This is of extreme rarity, 
and was acquired close to Sais inthe Delta. An early 
cylinder of apparently the First Dynasty, acquired 
in the Fayum, seems to contain a reference to the 
“Lake” at that early date ; and there were a few 
good bronze figures. |The gems were numerous, 
the finest being a chalcedony scaraboid with the 
type of Aphrodite robing, of fourth-century work; 
an early scarab with a sow; an agate with Scevola 
before L. Porsena; and a largish nicolo with a 
beardless Jupiter. Two fine examples of the Cyre- 
baic gold staters with the name of Golantheus were 
among the coins; and among other Greek objects 
of interest may be noticed an Aryballos in the shape 
of a maiden’s head of archaic sixth-century work ; a 
Greek lamp f om Cyrene with a head of Silenus ; and 
several very pretty terra-cotta female heads of fourth 
or third century work from Naucratis. A leaden sling 
stone from Rhodes has the inscription BABYPTA.— 
In a paper entitled ‘Miscellanea Heraldica,’ Mr. J. 
Lewis André pointed out the great influence pos- 
sessed by the science of heraldry during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages, and its extensive employ- 
ment in architectural decorations. Several curious 
armorial bearings and the fabulous explanations of 
them were noticed, and the use of the savage man, 
or ‘*woodhouse,” in heraldry, art, and ceremonial 
was discussed at some length. It was pointed out 
by examples from his plays that Shakspeare took 
for granted a fair knowledge of heraldry in his 
hearers or readers. The paper concluded by noticing 
the value set by the Sussex family of Pelham on 
their badge of the buckle, and by that of the Percies 
on their motto “Espérance en Dieu.” — Messrs. 
Green, Brabrook, and Allen Browne took part in 
the discussions. 





LINNEAN.—Jov. 1.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. R. N. Lyne, J. C. Shenstone, 
and J. W. Williams were admitted Fellows.—Mr. 
J. E. Harting exhibited and made remarks upon a 
hybrid between blackcock and red grouse, shot at 
Brechin, N.B., September 14th ; a glossy ibis, killed 
at Saltash, Devon, October 4th; a little owl, 
obtained at Dunmow, Essex, October 220d.—Mr. 
F. D. Godman concurred in identifying the game- 
bird as a hybrid between the species named, and 
considered such hybrids of rare occurrence, while 
examples of a cross between blackcock and pheasant 
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were not nearly so uncommon. — Mr. Howard 
Saunders regarded the little owl (Carine noctua) as 
having little if any claim to be considered a British 
bird.—Mr. G. Massee exhibited a series of coloured 
drawings and an extensive collection of the larger 
fungi which had been brought for exhibition by 
various Fellows. Mr. Massee having made some 
introductory remarks, a discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Cooke, Dr. Shillitoe, Mr. Walker, and the 
Rev. T, R. Stebbing took part.—Dr. C. Chilton read 
a paper on the terrestrial isopods of New Zealand, 
on which some criticisms were offered by Mr. Steb- 
bing.—Mr. J. E. 8S. Moore read a paper on the cha- 
racter and origin of the “ Park-lands”’ in Central 
Africa, which was illustrated by a series of lantern- 
slides. These park-lands in the Tanganyika district 
have quite the appearance of having been formed 
hy the hand of man, but are really natural growths, 
due to the fact that Jight surface-soil has been laid 
down over what appear to have been lake-deposits. 
—Prof. Farmer offered some remarks. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—JNov. 13.— 
Mr. Mansergh, President, in the chair.—A paper on 
‘The Metropolitan Terminus of the Great Central 
Railway,’ by Messrs, G. A. Hobson and E. Wragge, 
was read. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Wov. 8.—Lord Kelvin, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—After the reading and reception 
of the Treasurer’s report, and the reading of the 
Secretaries’ reports, the ballot was taken, with the 
result that the gentlemen whose names were given in 
our columns for October 20th were declared duly 
elected on the Council for the session 1900-1901.— 
Lord Kelvin on vacating the chair thanked the 
Society for having elected him to the office of Presi- 
dent, and welcomed his successor, Dr. Hobson.— 
The newly elected President then called upon Lord 
Kelvin to read his paper on ‘The Transmission of 
Force through a Solid.” Thecommunication (a very 
interesting one), on the motion of Dr. Glaisher, 
seconded by Dr. Larmor, will, in due course, appear 
in the Proceedings.—Dr. Glaizher read two papers : 
{i.) a general congruence theorem relating to the 
Bernoullian function ; (ii.) on the residues of Ber- 
noullian functions for a prime modulus, including 
as special cases the residues of the Eulerian numbers 
and the I-numbers.—Mr. Tucker gave some pro- 
perties of two in-triangles similar to the pedal tri- 
angle, and communicated a few notes on isoscelians. 
—Dr. Hobson read the titles of the following papers 
in place of communicating them in abstract: ‘In a 
Simple Group of an Odd Composite Order every 
System of Conjugate Operators or Subgroups in- 
cludes more than Fifty,’ by Dr G. A. Miller, — 
*Prime Functioxs on a Riemann Surface,’ by Prof. 
A. C. Dixon,— On Green’s Function for a Circular 
Dise,’ by Mr, H. S. Carslaw,—‘ Oa the Real Pvints 
of Inflexion of a Curve,’ by Mr. A. B. Basset,—* Oa 
Quantitative Substitutional Analysis, by Mr. A. 
Young,—‘Ona Class of Plane Curves,’ by Mr. J. H. 
Grace,—‘ On Group Characteristics’ and ‘On some 
Properties of Groups of Odd Order,’ by Prof. W. 
Burnside,—and ‘ Conformal Space Transformations’ 
and ‘ Dynamical and other Applications of Algebra 
of Biliuear Furms,’ by Mr. T, J. Bromwich. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mox. London Institution. 5. -—‘ Macaulay,’ Sir R. Jebb 
— Aristotelian, 8 —‘'The Aspec: theory of the Keiation of Mind 
to Rody,’ Mr E C Benecke. 

Surveyors’ Institution. 8 —Junior Meeting 

Statistical. 5 ~‘ The Distribution of Population in England and 
Wales, 1801-91,’ Mr ‘lt. A. Welton 

— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—Di fon on ‘The Metro- 

politan Terminus of the Great Central Railway’; Paper 
on‘ Machinery for the M facture of Smokel Powder,’ 
Mr. O. Guttmann. 

- Zoological, 8; —‘Contributions towards a Knowledge of the 
Osteology of the Pigmy Whale (Neobalena marginata),’ Mr. 
F. E. ddard; ‘A Description of Wynyardia bassiana, a 
Fossil Marsupiai from the Tertiary Beds of fable Cape, Tas- 
mania,’ Prof. Spencer; ‘Some Crustaceans from the 
South Pacific: Part V. Arthrostracans and Barnacles,’ Mr. 
L. A. Borradaile ; ‘ List of Mammals obtained by Dr. Donald- 
son Smith during his Recent Journey from Lake Rudolf to 
the Upper Nile,’ Mr. O. ‘Thomas. 

Meteorological, 7} —‘ An Improved Mounting for the Lens and 
Rowl of the Campbell-Stokes Sunshine Recorder,’ Mr. R. H 
Curtis; ‘Weekly Death Rate and Temperature Curve3. 
1890-99,’ Mr. W. H. Dines; ‘Seasonal Rainfall of the British 
Islands,’ Mr. H. Mellish. 

— Microscopical, 7}.—Exhibition of Slides illustrating the Struc- 

ture of Shells. 

— Entomological, 8. 

Geological, 8 —‘A Monchiquite from Mount Girnar, Junagarh 

(Kathiawar),’ Dr. J. W. Evans; ‘Some Altered Tufaceous 

Rhyolitic Rocks from Dufton Pike, Westmorland,’ Mr. F. 

Rutley; ‘The Geology of Mynydd y Garn, Anglesey,’ Mr. 


Tvrs. 














C. A. Matley. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Address by Sir J. Evans. 
— British Archwological A jati 8.—‘ Notes on the Congress 


Astley; ‘Notes on the Mound 


at Leicester,’ Kev. H J. D 
hi i ich, Dumbartonshire, with L[llustra- 





of Auc 
tions,’ Mr. W. A. Donnelly. 

Wars. aka» 
— London Institution, 6.—‘The Presidency of Bombay,’ Lord 


Harris 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8 —‘ Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones at the Paris Exhibition,’ Mr. J. Gavey. 
Physical. 5 —‘‘The Anomalous Dispersion of Carbon,’ Prof. 
R .W. Wood ; ‘The Liquefaction of Hydrogen,’ Mr. M. W. 
— *The Refraction of Sound by Wind,’ Dr. E. H. 
ErOn. 


far. 








Science Gossiy, 


Our congratulations to Mr. G. Claridge Druce, 
who has been elected Mayor of Oxford. Mr. 
Druce is a chemist by profession, and a botanist 
by inclination. Besides other contributions to 
literature he has published exhaustive floras of 
the counties of Northampton, Oxford, and Berks. 
A botanical mayor must be a most uncommon, 
perhaps unique combination. 


Tse Amsterdam Society for the Advance- 
ment of Medical and Natural Science has 
conferred its Swammerdam Medal upon Prof. 
Carl Gegenbauer, of Heidelberg. The committee 
says in its report, amongst other flattering 
things: ‘‘ He is one of the great figures in the 
biological science of our days, a ‘ universal man’ 
in the highest significance of that word, and at 
the same time one of the greatest morphologists 
of our generation.” 


Mr. DuKINFIELD ASTLEY writes :— 

** Passing by the discussion as to the use of the 
terms ‘ Paleolithic’ and ‘Neolithic,’ and the ques- 
tion as to whether the periods so described were 
divided from one another in prehistoric Europe by 
a wide gap, or the latter gradually emerged from 
the former, as your reviewer seems to imply, which 
I am content to leave to the judgment of the 
specialist, may I, at the risk of being tedious, crave 
indulgence for one remark as to the third point 
raised between us? Your reviewer must mean 
something very different from myself when he still 
denies the existence of ‘ polished stone arrow-heads 
and spear-heads of the Neolithic period.’ and says 
that none are described or illustrated in ‘ Prehistoric 
Times’ or ‘Ancient Stone Implements,’ and I am 
at a loss to understand him. I mean nothing 
mysterious or unknown. The weapons of which I 
spoke are those, for example, which are ‘ described 
and illustrated,’ aloug with other implements, in 
‘Prehistoric Times,’ pp. 72-97 (sixth edition, re- 
vised), to take only one reference If your reviewer 
objects to the word ‘ polished,’ I can only say he 
will find it more than once in the passage referred 
to.”’ 
No po'ished Neolithic arrow- or spear- heads are 
figured in ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ sixth edition, 
pp. 72-97. Fig. 123 shows natural, not polished 
surface. 


One of the five small planets announced as 
new discoveries on the 22nd uit. turns out to be 
identical with No. 244, discovered by Dr. Palisa 
at Vienna on October 14th, 1884, and afterwards 
designated Sita. Prof. Max Wolf, however, dis- 
covered yet another at Kénigstuhl on the night 
of the 31st ult. 








FINE ARTS 


a 


Point and Pillow Lace. By A. M.S. Illus- 
trated. (Murray.) 

Wuart Dr. Johnson called “a texture woven 
with interstitial vacuities” (not only a 
wrong definition, but one which could 
refer only to the ‘‘ brides” or net proper) 
is the foundation of certain kinds of lace, 
‘but not, strictly speaking, of all its varieties ; 
it is nevertheless sufficiently attractive to 
have occupied many industrious observers 
and men and women of taste, of whom A.M.S., 
giving her, or his, address as Ufton Court, 
is not content to remain entirely obscure. 
‘Point and Pillow Lace’ is based upon 
considerable knowledge, and may be ac- 
cepted as a useful and comprehensive 
manual; indeed, nothing but the author’s 
modesty forbids us from revealing her 
name in full, Yet internal evidence and 
the use of a feminine pronoun here and 
there justify the reader in pronouncing 
A. M.8.a woman. Assuming such to be the 
case, it is right to say that she acknow- 
ledges the liberal aid of Mr. Alan Cole 
in preparing a book which fulfils its pur- 


be —a guide from which it is possible 
to ascertain the true name and nature 
of any particular specimeu of lace. At 
least, it will enable anybody to decide to 
what particular school of lace-making such 
and such pieces refer as their models; but 
whether they are authentic as originals, or 
only more or less excellent copies, that is 
quite another affair, and what experience 
alone can decide about. At the worst, how- 
ever, A. M. S.’s numerous photographs 
of well-chosen specimens of each category 
of lace go far to show what such things 
ought to be, and furnish types of what 
is good and desirable as well as ex- 
amples setting forth the methods of the 
craft to which they are due and from many 
epochs and countries. 

Among the authorities to which this book 
owes much we cannot give that eminence 
the preface awards to Mrs. Palliser’s ‘ His- 
tory of Lace.’ To that somewhat super- 
ficial work we should prefer ‘ La Dentelle ’ 
of M. Sequin and Mr. Cole’s ‘ Ancient 
Needlepoint and Pillow Lace,’ both of 
which we reviewed when they were pub- 
lished. This is at best by the way, and 
we may fairly say that the author sets 
about her task in a methodical fashion, 
arranges her remarks in proper order, 
and tells us what she means without over- 
taxing the memories of her public. So 
fully is this the case, that even male 
readers—usually so obtuse anent lace— 
may revel in the mysteries of ‘“ blonde,” 
‘“‘edgings,” ‘‘ Mechlin,” ‘ Brussels,” and 
other terms of art which Dr. Johnson him- 
self shirked, and which the female mind 
alone has for centuries mastered with 
ease and delight, or, what is even more 
remarkable, come to knowledge of with- 
out study, experience, research, or even 
inspiratioa. So frequently claimed is the 
last of these attainments that it is mani- 





fest most of its possessors must have been 
born possessed of profound erudition and 
innate taste for the beautiful and costly 
fabrics A. M. S. has studied with so 
much zest and patience. As to her common 
sense and large view of her subject 
take the following, which, besides, illus- 
trates one or more of the pitfalls that beset 
the path of those who rashly listen to the 
demon that whispered “‘ Have a taste” :— 


‘‘One difficulty attendant on the study of 
Lace must be mentioned. It is that at various 
times the same kinds of lace were made in 
different localities, each imitating the other. 
Thus Brussels and Alengon copied Venice, and 
Italy in turn adopted the réseau ground in imi- 
tation of Flanders; nor is the reason far to 
seek. The laws of supply and demand were in 
force three hundred years ago as now, and, 
though we are apt to think of the countries of 
Europe, before the days of railways and steam- 
boats, as isolated, yet a very cursory study of 
history is enough to prove that it was far other- 
wise. The number of travellers was no doubt 
much less than at present, but the richer classes 
were socially in constant communication with 
each other everywhere, as is indeed evidenced 
[?a new term] by the same fashions in dress 
throughout Europe at any given time. No 
sooner did the ladies of Paris in the time of 
Henry IV. adopt the high ruff, than English 
ladies hastened to do the same; and as soon as 
the Pillow laces of Genoa were admired and 
found suitable to the falling collars of the suc- 
ceeding reigns, the lace workers of Flanders 








pose, and really is what it professes to 


were quick in learning to reproduce the style, 
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in this case so exactly that but little difference 
can be detected between their work and that of 
the Italians. Lace also was largely made in 
convents, and lace making was taught in con- 
vent schools ; and the fact that nuns were of all 
nationalities helpsto account for the cosmopolitan 
character of the art.” 

There is sound criticism—somewhat un- 
expected, indeed, from an amateur. A. M.S. 
calls attention to the influence of the 
‘‘ brides,”” which form—when the organic 
structure of the fabric is taken into ac- 
count, as it should be—a most important 
element in the design, and control, as they 
must do, the general effect of the work. 
Our author refers to the over - lauded 
‘“‘ Coraline Point of Venice ”’:— 

**Tt is said that a young girl, a lace worker in 
Venice, received as a parting gift from her sailor 
when he left her to wait for his return, a branch 
of coraline, and she, looking at it and thinking 
of him while at her work, considered how she 
could imitate it with her needle. She tried, 
and the result was so charming that she speedily 
found imitators, and the lace became one of the 
most favoured in use. This lace is often called 
‘Venetian Point,’ and rightly so, for, whereas 
the ‘Point Plat’ and the ‘Gros Point’ have 
been copied both in Spain and France, this lace, 
whose origin is a gift from the sea, has never 
been produced elsewhere than on the shores of 
the Adriatic. But, beautiful and wonderful as 
it is, it must be considered as a decline from the 
earlier styles. Very little connected pattern is to 
be traced in it at all, and what there is is often 
shapeless and angular. There is little or no raised 
work : the ground of ‘brides picotées,’ though well 
distributed, is without method in its arrangement 
and the shape of the meshes. It has the effect of 
a tangle—a work of nature rather than of art.” 


These italics are ours. In short, the 
coraline point lace of Venice mani- 
festly aims at appearing to be construc- 
tional while it is not so, and, because 
the ‘“‘brides” overpower the pattern, they 
confuse it, so that the minor in the design 
masters the major, which is bad in art as 
well as in logic. In fact, in these defects 
this kind of lace is essentially similar to im- 
pressionist pictures, which aim at appearing 
to be what they are not, that is, works of 
constructive and organic design, whereas 
they are but simulacra of invention. TIllus- 
tration X. before us shows the nature of 
coraline lace in a very striking manner 
when compared with the preceding plates, 
of raised and rose point respectively. We 
need not, of course, accept the sentimental 
legend of the Venetian lovers. The con- 
structional point here in view is most 
important to criticism on design in all its 
applications, and it may conveniently be 
studied in the illustrations to this volume, 
which set forth the nature of Genoese 
lace, Flemish pillow lace, guipure in all 
its branches, and certain kinds of that 
coarse, though ingenious variety the Italian 
peasant lace, which undoubtedly owes most 
of its defects to the heavy thread the makers 
employ for it. 

After consideration of what is said here 
about the finest kinds of point lace, the sec- 
tions concerning the often pretty and rational 
“‘Mechlin a brides,’’ both early and late, 
which is due to a sort of compromise in 
design as well as in execution, and other 
varieties of Low Country manufacture, from 
Brussels and Ypres (where the older Valen- 
ciennes lace- working struggled into life 
after the war with Spain), fall somewhat 





flat. There is an _ interesting section 
on English and Irish laces, and the 
author is quite right in _ pointing 


out some capital examples of old English 
making represented in pictures and sculp- 
tures, especially the cradle monument of the 
infant daughter of James I. in Westminster 
Abbey, and the dress of her elder sister, whose 
recumbent effigy is close to the memorial of 
the royal baby in her cradle, which is covered 
with lace, the origin of which was the old 
cut work. The even more ancient drawn 
work or, in Italian, Punto Tirato, outof which 
all lace came, is ably illustrated in its place. 
See the section which describes it, pp. 16 and 
17. Inconclusion, a word of praise is due to 
the excellent illustrations and general aspect 
of the book, though the green binding is 
trying. There is a tolerable index. 








ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


THERE is a good deal of spirit and not a little 
quaintness (it can hardly be called humour) in 
the designs by Miss S. R. Praeger illustrating 
in a rather faint sort of colouring The Tale of 
the Little Twin Dragons (Macmillan & Co.), the 
text of which seems to be by the artist. Though 
a little laboured, it will doubtless amuse chil- 
dren.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish The Jungle 
School, which was written by Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss S. H. Hamer, and ‘‘ drawn” by Mr. H. B. 
Neilson, both of whom have done well in mock- 
ing many modern educational fads. The tale’s 
‘*moral” is neither profound nor edifying.— 
The Rabbit Book (Elkin Mathews) is the work of 
Mr. C. Pettafor, who is master of an amusing, 
if rather childish vein, and, in a sketchy 
way, draws rabbits fairly well. The author’s 
fun is not exciting, because it simply consists in 
making rabbits act as men, a device of which 
we have heard before.-—The Mandarin’s Kite, 
by Mr. C. E. Farrow, is illustrated by Mr. A. 
Wright (Skeffington & Son) with many de- 
cidedly clever drawings. It consists of a rather 
long-winded, but well-constructed and well- 
sustained account of an aérial voyage performed 
in China.—Story-Book Time (Blackie & Son) is 
written in prose and verse for the benefit of 
small children. The verses jingle well, so that 
young folks are sure to like them ; more accept- 
able still are the cuts that adorn the pages of 
small type, which are not by any means without 
freshness and fun.—A Child’s London, by H. 
Hendry, with illustrations by C. M. Park (Sands 
& Co.), is nicely printed, but the shiny paper 
offends our eyes; many of the cuts are 
good in their way, but the versified and 
descriptive text is usually rather trying, 
although occasionally there occurs a more lively 
page or two.—Goldenhair and Curlyhead, by 
A. Upward, illustrated by H. Copping (Hurst 
& Blackett), has some highly appropriate and 
artistic cuts and a somewhat over-goody, but not 
unwholesome text.—Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons 
publish Baby’s Picture-Book, The Iron Horse, The 
Farmer’s Friends, and A Lifeon the Ocean Wave, all 
first-rate little works in their way, especially the 
last, with its well-coloured and spirited pictures 
of ships and the sea. They are all described as 
‘* Designed and Printed in Great Britain,” and 
we are glad to say that they are in every 
respect much better than anything of the sort 
‘*Made in Germany.” The pictures are by 
various artists, all of them able and fit for their 
work, 








NEW PRINTS. 

‘Tae Fricut into Ecypt,’ Mr. S. Harmon 
Vedder's contribution to the Royal Academy 
this year, attracted so much attention that Mr. 
A. Lucas decided to employ Mr. H. Dicksee to 
make an etching (27} in. by 17}in.) of it, and 
of this plate the publishers have sent us an 
artist’s proof on vellum. The scene is 





the desert after twilight, and Joseph is 
leading the ass and its burden along a 
level path. A lion and lioness, startled by 
the splendour of the nimbi accompanying the 
travellers, retreat hastily into the shadows of 
the rocky foreground, and the sullen fear of the 
beasts gives an opportunity Mr. Vedder has 
turned to good account, though we fail to see 
where the leading light of the picture comes 
from, the effulgence of the nimbi not being 
nearly sufficient to project from the distance 
such dark shadows as those of the lion and 
lioness. The etching, as such, is very strong 
and telling, perhaps somewhat excessively so. 
It is rather black in parts—more so, perhaps, 
than the design, which involves strongly 
contrasted lights and shadows, required. Mr. 
S. H. Vedder is a son of Mr. Elihu Vedder, 
the illustrator of the ‘ Rubdiydt’ of Omar 
Khayyam. 

We do not know whether Mr. L. Fildes was 
much delighted with Mr. A. Chevallier Tayler’s 
ambitious compliment to him in painting asa 
pendant to ‘The Doctor’a picture which was 
No. 1004 at the Academy in May, 1899, 
‘In Sickness and in Health.’ Mr. A. Lucas 
has published from it an excellent photo- 
gravure, for a proof of which we are much 
obliged to him. It is decidedly the most subtle 
of Mr. Tayler’s works (he is a painter who is 
usually addicted to technical subtleties), and 
the most touching and popular of them. 

The same publisher has issued what is really, 
in his own words, ‘‘a very charming example 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.,” 
entitled ‘ Margarette,’ the half-length seated 
figure of a young lady dressed in white—her 
face so strikingly like Sir Thomas himself that 
it might well have been painted from a sister of 
his. Above all, it displays the features that 
he admired in a woman—the large, limpid, 
and somewhat protuberant eyes, their wide- 
opened lids, the so-called ‘‘Grecian ” nose and 
its absurdly small nostrils, the little mouth and 
its pulpy lips. The mezzotint from it by Mr. 
E. G. Hester, of which an artist’s proof has 
been sent us, is very good. Technically speak- 
ing, it is in the manner of S. Cousins, and, 
though the shadows are too black and not 
sufficiently soft, not unworthy to be so de- 
scribed, which is saying a great deal. 

Prof. von Angeli is not an artist to whom 
English painters and critics would willingly 
entrust the honourable task of producing a sym- 
pathetic portrait of the Queen. It is a pity, 
therefore, that Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi have 
not yet put forth a more adequate portrait of 
Her Majesty than the latest achievement of 
the Austrian portrait painter reproduced in 
photogravure. He is the Winterhalter of our 
day, but less capable. The print, of which we 
have received an ‘‘artist’s” proof (19 in. by 
14} in.), is, in its way, quite first rate, but we 
look for something better from Messrs. Col- 
naghi. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Some time ago Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons 
commissioned a number of living artists to paint 
for them a representative series of cabinet pic- 
tures, and they now exhibit them—they are 
thirty-nine in number, like the Articles—in Old 
Bond Street as ‘English Art, 1900." Not one 
of the painters has put his best powers into his 
contribution, but nevertheless some of them are 
charmingly characteristic of their authors, and 
highly accomplished, so far as they go. The best 
of all is Sir E. J. Poynter’s Diana and Endymion 
(No. 31), where the goddess—whose figure would 
hardly satisfy the author of ‘‘Queen and huntress, 
chasteand fair” —hoversabove hersleeping lover. 
The design is appropriate to the much-painted 
subject ; the colour of the picture is on a higher 
plane of art than is usual with Sir Edward’s 
colours, and nothing could be more poetical than 
the arrangement of the light.—Sir L. Alma 
Tadema’s Vain Courtship (10) displays charac- 
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teristic brilliance and spirit, and in both the 
faces unusual insight and sympathy with emo- 
tion. The pair, of course, are Roman ; they are 
seated upon a bench of white marble, and the 
lady is looking into a sunlit garden crowded 
with foliage and flowers. The finesse and 
firmness of the master’s touch is apparent in 
the details, such as the draperies and flowers, 
and he has seldom treated more fortunately 
the effects of light upon various substances. 
—Mr. E. A. Abbey’s Fair is my Love (7) is a 
fine piece of design, and the coloration is praise- 
worthy, while for the painter the work is un- 
usually finished. — Mr. Waterhouse’s idea of 
The Lady Clare (33) in her rural dress of 
reddish brown before her lordly lover saw her 
secures an adequate rendering of the charming 
and innocent face of the girl, and with singular 
delicacy suggests that she will, or may, succumb 
amid the splendours of her after state. This is 
the subtlest of the painter’s renderings of the 
pathos of human expression.—Mr. S. J. Solomon 
attained a higher level than he usually does 
when he painted Souvenirs (4); although the 
motive of the design is exceedingly hack- 
neyed, the treatment is good.—The motive of 
Mr. J. M. Swan’s Young Orpheus (6) is also as 
old as the hills, but it is cleverly handled, and 
the colour is unusually good and the lighting 
purer than common on his canvases.—Though 
it is small, The Moat (11) of Mr. G. D. Leslie— 
a delightful essay in those olive hues (the essential 
charm of the jewel we know as a cat's-eye) in 
which he has of late so often delighted —is 
simple and pure. The highest note of the 
coloration is the red dress of a stately lady 
who stands expectant in the garden near the 
water.—‘' When our Gudeman’s awa’” (14), 
by Mr. Briton Riviere, depicts with singular 
felicity a long-haired shepherd’s collie seated in 
his master’s chair, a sort of locum tenens quite 
after Mr. Riviere’s own heart, and thoroughly 
worthy of him.—There is an exceptional charm 
and simplicity, as well as unusual refinement and 
sincerity, in Mr. F. Bramley’s church interior 
and the figure of the woman alluded to by the 
motto, ‘‘ And her soul went back to her child- 
hood” (18).—Very good is Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
“* Yet what is Love, good Shepherd, sain?” (24.) 
—Mr. S. Lucas’s Old Airs (25) is also accept- 
able.— Mr. A. C. Gow’s group of red-clad 
ecclesiastics seated and patiently waiting on the 
steps of a chapter-house is really an architec- 
tural study of great firmness and completeness, 
and the figures evince almost Meissonier-like 
solidity and veracity. It lacks brilliance.—The 
following are beautiful landscapes and _ sea- 
scapes: Mr. C. N. Hemy’s boat in a rough sea, 
called Crabs and Crayfish (3) ; Mr. G. Clausen’s 
Twilight, October (9), a fine sketch of the effect 
of a glowing gloaming ; Mr. A. East’s Autumn 
in the Valley of the Somme (21), a tender and 
broad exercise in the effect of a golden evening; 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s Taken at the Flood (23), a 
perfect study of the colour and motion of fresh 
water ; Mr. D. Murray's Ford on the Test (28) ; 
and Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s fine and harmonious 
idyl When Day is Done (37).—The portrait of 
the distinguished oculist Henry Power, Esq. 
(39), by Mr. W. W. Ouless, a capital likeness 
physically speaking, is prosaic, and, although 
the flesh is more than usually luminous for Mr. 
Ouless, hardly does justice to the refinement 
and geniality of Mr. Power’s face. 

In the Continental Gallery are now hanging 
twenty-seven drawings in silver-point, gold- 
point, and water colours, the works of Mr. 
C. Sainton, all of them distinguished by the 
rare skill, exquisite sense of the beauty of form, 
and graceful inspiration of the artist, who mostly 
uses silver-point and gold-point when he studies 
the nude in a classic or almost Greek mood. 
The most ambitious of the pictures proper is 
The Song of the Shepherdess (6), an idyllic land- 
‘scape, with lovely figures in the front of the 
picture. Hour of the Angelus (1) is in the 
same material, and very poetically suggests 








the serenity of evening, the shadows deepen- 
ing about the distant mountains. A Daughter 
of Eve (2) is in silver-point, a nudity, beautiful 
from her pure forms, which are drawn with 
extreme delicacy, and designed with remarkable 
grace. Gipsies’ Haunt (3) is a fine and sym- 
pathetic study of quiet twilight. Spring’s 
Messengers (10), in water colour, is noticeable 
for the drawing and modelling of the girl’s 
figure, which is statuesque. Besides these the 
visitor should look at Rising Mist (4) ; The Shell 
(8); The Nymph’s Haunt (23), which is in gold- 
point; and Fairy Bower (21), in the same 
material. 

At the Fine-Art Society's Gallery may be seen 
sixty-five pictures and water-colour drawings by 
Mr. A. Goodwin, which he rather unhappily calls 
‘In Praise of all the Churches.’ They are nearly 
all of them in his best manner, most subtly painted 
and exquisitely graded. We enjoy, that is we are 
mostcharmed by, Salisbury Close(1), a wonderfully 
delicate piece of tone. The Phantom Ship 
(4) would touch the heart of Coleridge him- 
self. No. 8 is rather a fine view of Hastings: 
the Two Churches; and a noble picture of Dur- 
ham Cathedral and Castle (11) in pale sapphirine 
twilight is decidedly touched with poetry. Not 
less finely inspired is the view of the choir and 
nave in Westminster Abbey (12) and its double 
lines of ghostly arcades in pale evening light 
while the sun is very low; the whole has a 
spectral, or rather spiritual charm it is not easy 
to resist. The moonlit interior of Canterbury 
Cathedral is felicitously called Dust, Trust, Rust 
(16‘. The flush of pallid lustre on the front 
of the cathedral in Durham (23) is most im- 
pressive, and, in fact, it is superior to any view 
of the place by any artist other than the late 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, whose favourite subject 
it was. Beautiful in its tonality and colour, 
and admirable for its atmosphere, is Hastings, 
Moonrise (26). Vesuvius, from Castellamare (28), 
displays lucidity of tone and sumptuousness of 
colour. The Domes of Pisa (34) is notable for the 
delicacy and subtlety of its grading, and the 
tenderness of itsatmosphere. The ‘‘ bare ruined 
choir” of Whitby as shown in the atmospheric 
tumult of Sunset after a Storm (36) is a romantic 
picture. The lake in Spiez, Lake Thun (47), is 
limpid in colour and tone; and Salisbury Close, 
Twilight (56), is a beautiful and searching study 
of light, air, and shadows. Vanity Fair (58), a 
large vista of grand and lofty structures of stone, 
part of a street in a vast metropolis, is spanned 
at a great elevation by enormous bridges, the 
works of a race of giants, and the thoroughfare 
below them is thronged by innumerable figures 
of men and women. Here the impressiveness 
of the design is intensified by drifting vapours 
and the prodigious shadows that flit among them. 
Besides the above we commend to those who 
can appreciate the difference between Mr. Good- 
win’s works and those of Turner and A. W. 
Hunt, his forerunners, the following capital 
illustrations of his mood and technical powers : 
Rye Church and Town (2), Tin (10), Cairo 
(35), and Wells, Twilight (39). 

A number of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
H. J. Finn are to be seen at the Modern Gal- 
lery, 175, Bond Street. They are, however, by 
no means ‘‘modern” in the vulgar sense. On 
the contrary, while there is no great strength or 
originality about them, there is much that is to 
be respected and enjoyed in the best of the collec- 
tion, Sketch, St. Mary’s Spire, Oxford(No.11). The 
Cloisters, Canterbury (13), is a telling piece, but 
much marred by the woolliness of the architec- 
ture and the spottiness of the light and shade. 
Dordrecht Harbour (14) is more delicate and 
successful in treatment ; and rough as it is, the 
sunlit West Porch, Iffley Church (17), is a deft 
piece of draughtsmanship. We like a good many 
of the other drawings, but we are bound to add, 
by way of advice, that Mr. Finn should try 
to draw the architecture which he affects 
as thoroughly, searchingly, and delicately as 
Mackenzie, Girtin, Turner, William Hunt, Rus- 


kin, and scores of master draughtsmen like them 
learnt to do. The slipshod draughtsmanship 
which is but too manifest in his contributions 
to the Modern Gallery is not promising, and 
cannot long secure him success. 

Mr. A. Hugh Fisher has collected at 17, 
Hanover Street, Regent Street, a number of 
his pictures, drawings, and etchings, the last 
being by very much the best. Delicacy and 
fulness of tone—qualities not always success- 
fully combined in etchings—distinguish The 
Lizard, a tine view of cliff promontories; while 
Stonehenge is broad and simple, and has some of 
the bold clearness of Cuitt; and A Wrought- 
Iron Casket is well drawn, good in colour, and 
veracious in tone. A New Forest Homestead, an 
old house with water in front, is a capital piece, 
though rather darker than it should be. A 
large etching of A Bathing-Place, Eton, shows 
that Mr. Fisher, like Mr. Finn, has much to 
learn in the way of drawing pure and simple. 
To etch a naked human figure is not yet within 
the reach of either of them, though we do not 
despair of Mr. Fisher’s learning how to do it. 
On the whole, the best piece of pure etching in 
the collection is the beautiful, though unfinished 
view of the West Front of St. Etienne du Mont, 
Paris. Gray's Inn also deserves high praise, 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE picture-selling season at Christie’s begins 
to-day (Saturday), when paintings and drawings 
belonging to the late Mr. W. Simpson, of Ealing 
Common, and others will be disposed of. These 
works are by or attributed to C. W. Cope, De 
Wint, E. Duncan, G. Lance, C. Stanfield, Mr. 
E. A. Waterlow, J. S. Cotman, H. S. Marks, 
J. Varley, C. Troyon, F. Cotes, Etty, W. C. 
Dobson, Sir E. Landseer, and others. 


Axout the end of the present month the Fine- 
Art Society will publish Mr. M. B. Huish’s 
illustrated work, to which we have already alluded, 
on ‘Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries.’ 
Mrs. Head will write on the Stitchery of Sam- 
plers and Mrs. C. J. Longman on Foreign 
Samplers, and its illustrations consist of thirty 
reproductions in colour, made by a new and 
extremely successful process, and forty more 
which are in monochrome. 

THE popularity of old Chelsea ware may be 
judged by the fact that on the 8th inst. Messrs. 
Foster sold for 103 guineas a pair of pastoral 
figures with the well-known arbour backgrounds. 

THE private view of the Society of Portrait 
Painters’ tenth exhibition took place on Wednes- 
day last, and the public was admitted on Thurs- 
day. For the moment let us say that it is an 
interesting, but not exceedingly valuable dis- 
play, nor superior to any of its forerunners. 
Among the contributors are many painters of 
note, none of whom, however, puts forth the 
fulness of his puwers, yet the best of the contri- 
butions are fine as art and charm the eye. The 
Society of Miniature Painters occupies part of 
the gallery. 

Tue Winter Exhibition at the New Gallery, 
which will be opened in January next, will con- 
sist of the works of Sir W. B. Richmond. 


Messrs. CoLnacut will have to-day (Saturday) 
a private view of a collection of engravings by 
William and James Ward.—To-day also occurs 
the private view of a selection of Rembrandt 
etchings at Mr. Gutekunst’s gallery in King 
Street.—The private view of a number of water- 
colour drawings of Boulogne and its neighbour- 
hood, by Mr. Hector Cafferi, will take place at 
the Continental Gallery, in New Bond Street, 
next Saturday. 

Tue well-known engraver Tiburce de Mare 
died in Paris last week, aged about sixty. He 
was for many years a tower of strength to the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. He engraved some of 


the most beautiful of the pictures at Chantilly 





or the Duc d’Aumale, and his renderings of the 
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bronzes in the Spitzer collection are highly 
successful. 

Mr. J. H. Starter writes :— 

“My remarks about Jean Tijou and his ‘New 
Booke of Drawings,’ which appeared in your issue of 
the 3rd inst., are hardly complete without reference 
to the repriut published by Mr. Batsford in 1896. 
The original edition is, of course, excessively scarce, 
and from a collector's point of view cannot be 
duplicated. Mr. Batsford’s reprint, however, con- 
tains what is practically a unique biographical 
notice of Tijou by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, and also 
a description of the frontispiece and nineteen plates, 
which are reproduced with great fidelity. Apropos 
of my reference to the gates at Carshalton Hall, I 
may say that they were recently sold for, I under- 
stand, 1,500/. They constitute a replica, in some 
parts at least, of the design depicted in plate 20, 
described as ‘a design for two panels of the screen 
at Hampton Court with a pair of gates and pilasters.’ 
These gates are not now to be seen at Hampton, and 
consequently the gates at Carshalton—which yet 
stand—have a very special interest.” 

Tae French journals inform us that the 
Société des Artistes Frangais are about to quit 
the quarters occupied by their exhibition of 
this year in the Place de Breteuil, Paris. The 
exhibition of 1901 will be held in the Grand 
Palais des Champs Elysées, a magnificent build- 
ing, but, as the experience of the current year 
shows, not equal in convenience nor in the 
simplicity of its plan to the old Palais in the 
Champs Elysées. : 

Tue French papers announce the death at 
Angers, at the age of seventy-one years, of 
the well-known quasi-classic painter M. Hector 
Leroux, whose pictures of white-robed vestals 
and heroic themes were always possessed of a 
charm which was graceful, if not powerful. In 
early life he travelled largely in Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

Amone the chief attractions of the eighth 
exhibition of the secessionist ‘* Vereinigung 
bildender Kiinstler” in Vienna are various 
articles, the work of Mr. Ashbee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackintosh, and Mr. and Mrs. MacNair, notably 
a clock designed by the two ladies, who are 
sisters. The exhibition also includes several 
water colours by Mr. Walter Crane and some 
of Burne-Jones’s pictures. 








MUSIC 


~~» 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s HaLu.—Mr. D. F. Tovey’s Concert. 
QuEEN’s Hati.—Symphony Concerts. M. Ysaye’s 
Orchestral Concert. 


Mr. D. F. Tovey gave his second concert, 

ractically a pianoforte recital, at St. James’s 

all last Thursday week. In his render- 
ing of Beethoven’s Sonata in £ flat—‘ Les 
Adieux, |’ Absence, et le Retour’—he showed 
keen insight into the meaning and spirit 
of the tone-poem. The first movement 
especially was interpreted with rare feeling 
and intelligence; the Andante and Finale, 
though in some respects praiseworthy, were 
less satisfactory. Schumann’s long, but in- 
teresting Novelette in Fr sharp minor, Op. 21, 
No. 8, was delightfully rendered ; phrasing, 
colouring, and technique were all excellent. 
Mr. Tovey certainly has gifts which go 
towards the making of a great pianist, but 
in the first set of the Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Paganini it was evident that 
its enormous difficulties had been strongly 
grappled with rather than fully mastered. 
Miss Fillunger sang Schubert’s wonderfully 
fine ‘ Viola,’ and other songs by Beethoven 
and Schumann, in artistic style; the accom- 
paniments were played by the pianist with 
tact and tenderness. There was again an 


analytical programme-book of exceptional 
length. Mr. Tovey has studied and medi- 
tated much concerning his art, and his 








analytical ‘‘essays’’ on the whole contain 
good matter; they would, however, be 
doubly profitable if they occupied about 
half the space. So thoughtful and pro- 
mising a@ musician must not forget that 
brevity is the soul of analysis as well as 
of wit. 

On Saturday afternoon M. Ysaye appeared 
at Mr. Newman’s first Symphony Concert at 
Queen’s Hall, and performed Beethoven’s 
Concerto. For more than half a century the 
work has been specially associated with Dr. 
Joachim, whose conception of the music is 
so dignified, and whose execution is so fine. 
His many admirers, especially those who 
can remember him in the fulness of 
manhood, scarcely like to acknowledge that 
another violinist is now proving himself a 
worthy successor—we may say successor, 
for although Dr. Joachim is still hale and 
hearty, the regularity of his visits here 
has of late been seriously interrupted. 
However, without instituting any com- 
parison, we may assert that M. Ysaye is a 
magnificent interpreter of the Concerto— 
that a splendid technique is well united 
with intellectual and emotional qualities of 
the highest order. When he first appeared 
at the Philharmonic Society, and in this 
very work, he displayed wonderful ability, 
although his judgment and feeling were 
not always, as they are now, in perfect 
equilibrium. 

On Wednesday evening M. Ysaye gave 
the first of two orchestral concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, and appeared for the first 
time in England as conductor. His pro- 
gramme commenced with the Overture 
to the opera ‘Sancho,’ by M. Jacques- 
Dalcroze, professor at the Conservatoire of 
his native city, Geneva. This overture, 
though in a sense programme music, needs 
no explanatory programme; the music has 
character, and it is cleverly constructed and 
scored. This was followed by Beethoven’s 
Symphony in c minor, and here M. Ysaye 
found himself face to face not only with 
an exacting work, but also one in 
which comparison with other conductors 
became inevitable. And yet, strange to 
say, comparison was the last thing one 
thought of; the fresh, vigorous, glowing 
rendering of the music made a direct, con- 
vincing appeal. The Andante was inter- 
preted with unusual feeling. In the Scherzo 
there was just the right atmosphere of mys- 
tery, and in the Trio there was no stampede, 
as sometimes happens, of the “‘ elephants.” 
Signor Busoni performed Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in E flat, though, as regards the first 
movement, not quite so impressively as re- 
cently at the Palace. He gave as encore the 
Adagio and Rondo from the ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata; the reading was characteristic, and 
the neatly played glissando octaves at the end 
were most effective. M. Ysaye introduced 
an Entr’acte from the opera ‘ Fervaal,’ by 
M. Vincent d’Indy, which, however, does 
not well bear being heard as a concert 
excerpt. This was fullowed by the same 
composer’s Symphonic Variations ‘ Istar,’ 
music illustrating a story from the Baby- 
lonian ‘ Epic of Izdubar.’ The work shows 
great thought, great knowledge of orchestral 
effects, nevertheless it is peculiar, and diffi- 
cult to sum up after one hearing. The pro- 
gramme ended with César Franck’s curious 
and clever Symphonic Poem, ‘ Le Chasseur 





Maudit’; but after Beethoven’s great sym- 
phonic poem it was not very satisfying. 








Musical Gossiy. 

Mr. Manns conducted the fifth concert at 
the Palace last Saturday. The programme in- 
cluded the Prelude to the first part of Mr. 
Edward Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ a 
foreshadowing, let us hope, of a performance in 
London of the whole work. Mr. Manns con- 
ducted Schubert’s great Symphony in c with 
marked skill and vigour, Since it was first pro- 
duced under his direction forty-four years ago, 
Mr. Manns has won many a triumph, and on 
Saturday he added one more to the number. 
Miss Clara Butt was unable to appear, and Miss 
Jessie Goldsack sang in her place. 

Tue long season of Promenade Concerts was 
brought to a close last Saturday evening, and, 
as with all things human, it wasa mixture of bad 
and good—the latter, however, prevailing. The 
bad was in the selection, not in the performance of 
the instrumental music. The programmes were 
not always well drawn up; fine works were 
mixed up with others of inferior quality. This 
was sometimes the case on Beethoven nights, 
for even that master had his nodding moments. 
The last Beethoven programme included, by the 
way, a duet for two flutes written by Beethoven 
for a friend when he was leaving Bonn for 
Vienna. This, although only a short and 
simple piéce d’occasion, was, however, of interest; 
the music has only recently been published. 
Then, again, until near the close but little 
attention was paid to British art. One novelty, 
Symphonic Variations on ‘Three Blind Mice,’ 
by Mr. Holbroke, introduced last week, proved 
exceedingly clever and attractive. Whatever 
shortcomings there may have been, Mr. Robert 
Newman and his able conductor Mr. Henry J. 
Wood may be congratulated on the serious and, 
we are glad to say, successful efforts which they 
have made to improve public taste. 


‘Toe Gay Pretenpers,’ libretto by Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., and music by Mr. 
Claud Nugent, produced last week at the Globe 
Theatre, is not likely to hold the stage fora long 
period. It is styled a ‘‘ New Comic Opera,” 
but it is rather of the farce or burlesque order. 
A genuine comic opera is a thing greatly to be 
desired, and we are sorry that this latest 
attempt has not proved more promising. 
The book is patchy ; sentimental scenes alter- 
nate with others in which true humour is for 
the most part sadly deficient. The staging 
is good and attractive. The music by Mr. 
Nugent is of Sardisian quality. The composer 
may, however, be praised for a _ certain 
spontaneity in his music, and for scoring which 
is not noisy. Miss Jeanne Douste and Mr. 
John Coates, Messrs. Grossmith, senior and 
junior, also Mr. Richard Temple, did all they 
could towards success, and in many cases 
secured encores. 


Miss Marie Brema gave a vocal recital} 
(second Curtius Club Concert) at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Her programme, 
embracing songs from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century inclusive, was one of special 
interest. The vocalist was in excellent voice, 
and her artistic singing gave the highest satis- 
faction. Pianoforte solos were contributed by 
M. Alfred Cortot, who was heard to best: 
advantage in pieces by Handel, Duphly, and 
Daquin. 

Mr. Epwarp Lioyp announces a ‘‘ farewell” 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 12th. Particulars will be 
duly announced. He may be sure of a large 
audience, and, in spite of his retirement, a 
hearty reception. 


Tue annual Ballad Concert in aid of the funds 
of the Clerkenwell Benevolent Society will take: 
place at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington,. 
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on Monday, December 3rd. There is a strong 
east of vocalists, of whom the principal are 
Mesdames Ella Russell and Alice Gomez, and 
Messrs. Ben Davies and Andrew Black. 


Sm Jon Starner, M.A., D.C.L., read a 
learned and most valuable paper on ‘ Musical 
Directions in Early English Psalters (1564- 
1608)’ at the Musical Association on Tuesday 
afternoon. There was a large audience, including 
many well-known musicians. 


THE Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society 
are commencing their thirty-third series of con- 
certs. Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘The Golden Legend’ 
will be included in the programme of the first 
on November 29th, and ‘The Messiah’ will be 
performed on December 27th. At the third 
and last concert will be given Prof. Stanford’s 
‘The Revenge,’ Bach’s ‘ Magnificat,’ and the 
first act of ‘Lohengrin.’ Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
the new conductor, has been engaged as suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Heap. 


On Friday and Saturday next some very inter- 
esting autograph letters and documents of 
musical celebrities will be sold at Sotheby’s, 
notably fifteen letters in English from Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, chiefly addressed to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Attwood, the grand- 
father of the present owner. They range in 
date from 1829 to 1837. The same sale, but 
another property, includes the autograph MSS. 
of a musical composition and two letters of 
Mendelssohn; a very fine letter of Schubert, 
dated July, 1824, addressed to his brother 
Ferdinand in Vienna, which has been partly 
but incompletely published; and the autograph 
MS. music of ‘Der Taucher,’ by Schiller, 
composed by Schubert at the age of sixteen 
years. There is also a fine and closely written 
letter from Wagner to Hofr. Th. Winkler. 


M. Camitte Saint-Sakns, according to Le 
Ménestrel of November 11th, has undertaken 
to write incidental music for the performance 
of ‘Les Burgraves,’ which will be produced at 
Paris on February 26th, 1902, the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Victor Hugo. The 
same paper announces the revival this evening 
at the Opéra-Populaire of Gounod’s ‘Reine de 
Saba,’ which has not been heard since its pro- 
duction in 1862, when it proved unsuccessful. 


TuE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of November 
notices at some length the published replies of 
M. A. Bruneau, the composer of ‘Le Réve,’ 
which some years ago excited so much discus- 
‘sion, and of M. Gailhard, former director of the 
Paris Opera, to the request addressed by the 
Paris Figaro to distinguished musicians for 
their opinion as to the art achievements of the 
mineteenth century. M. Bruneau characterizes 
it as a ‘*‘ Wagner’ century. The German writer 
considers this one-sided, and remarks that the 
cult and comprehension of Bach, also the crea- 
tion of Beethoven’s chief works, belong to this 
century ; and, further, that but for these two 
great predecessors Wagner would not have pro- 
-duced his music-dramas. All this is true enough, 
-and M. Bruneau ought, at any rate, we think, to 
have bracketed the name of Beethoven with 
that of Wagner. The influence of Bach has not 
‘been felt by the public in anything like the 
same degree as that of the two masters men- 
tioned. M. Bruneau believes that the twentieth 
century will reject as worthless Wagner's mytho- 
logical apparatus, and to his supernatural 
personages prefer modern heroes; as yet, 
however, the stage is content with ordinary 
modern men. M. Bruneau looks hopefully 
to the future. In France, Germany, and 
Russia he sees many young fighters in the 
‘field. In Italy he descries only Puccini. Of 
England he has nothing to say. M. Gailhard’s 
reply was chiefly concerned with Wagner. 
Many declined the invitation to air their views, 
-on the ground that they were too busy. M. 
-Saint-Saéns's answer was clever and character- 
istic, Half a century, he considered, would have 





to elapse before a right judgment could be 
formed of the development of music during the 
nineteenth century. 


Il Mondo Artistico announces that Dr. Luigi 
Massinelli has presented to the city of Bergamo 
the autographs of the unpublished sacred music 
of his father-in-law Simon Mayr, the teacher 
and lifelong friend of Donizetti. Mayr, the 
composer of 60 operas, wrote 17 masses, 4 
requiems, 25 psalms, oratorios, motets, &c. 


In the concluding portion of an ‘ Erinnerungs- 
blatt,’ in the Musikalisches Wochenblatt of 
October 18th, by Herr Albert’ Fuchs, concern- 
ing the operas of Peri and Caccini, he gives 
interesting quotations in parallel columns from 
the writings of the great reformers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, showing not only the similarity of aim, 
but at times striking similarity of language. 
Among early names we find Galilei (‘ Dialogo,’ 
1581), Caccini (‘Nuove Musiche,’ 1602), and 
others; Gluck and Martini are the principal 
representatives of the eighteenth century, while 
Wagner, as protagonist, stands for the nine- 
teenth century. 


THE late Czechish composer Zdenko Fibich, 
according to Le Ménestrel of October 28th, had 
been engaged for many years on a history of 
the overture, and had collected an immense 
number of overtures of various periods and 
various countries. The subject is an interesting 
one; it is, therefore, to be hoped that some 
one will make use of the valuable material thus 
amassed and complete the work. 


Tue Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik of Novem- 
ber 7th states that the Viennese ‘‘ Hugo- 
Wolf-Verein” has issued a small volume, pub- 
lished by 8. Fischer, of Berlin, containing three 
critical appreciations of Herr Wolf’s opera ‘ Der 
Corregidor,’ written by Herren Haberland, 
Batka, and Meyreder-Obermayer respectively. 
The same paper mentions that, although the 
Munich Hugo-Wolf-Verein has changed its title 
to the more general one of ‘‘ Miinchener 
Gesellschaft fiir moderne Tonkunst,” it will 
not cease to propagate the music of the composer 
whose name it bore. 


THE Gazzetta Musicale di Milano of Novem- 
ber 8th notices a ‘‘ Verdi” Festival at the Verdi 
Theatre, Busseto, to celebrate the eighty- 
seventh anniversary of the birth of the master, 
whose name is held in honour not only in his 
country, but throughout the world. The orches- 
tral music was performed by the pupils of the 
Parma Conservatorio, at whose special desire the 
festival was held. The programme included 
the Overture to ‘ Oberto, Conte di S. Bonifacio,’ 
Verdi's first opera, produced at Milan this very 
day (November 17th) sixty-oneyears ago; also the 
Overture to ‘ Luisa Miller,’ another early opera 
(1849), also the Andante and Scherzo from the 
master’s Quartet for strings. Verdi was present 
at the festival, and received, of course, with all 
possible enthusiasm. Maestro Tebaldini, Director 
of the Parma Conservatorio, delivered an address 
in which he declared that he had nothing new to 
say about Verdi; that his pupils and himself had 
come simply to offer ‘la testimonianza della 
nostra venerazione.” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. sete Society’s Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s 
Royal Academy of Music’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hal). 


Mon. 
a Herr hupferschmidt’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
— M. Ysaye’s Concert, 8. Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. St. James’s Hall Ballad Concert. 3, St. James's Hall. 
_ M. Ysaye’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
—  Curtius Club Concert, 8.50, st. James’s Hall. 
Tuors. Mr. Donald Francis ‘Tovey’s Recital, 3, St. James's Hall, 
_- r. lles’s Song Recital, 8 50, Steinway Hall. 
Fert. Miss Isabel Hearne’s Vocal Kecital, 3.30, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert. 3, St. James’s Hall. _ 
— Symphony Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 











DRAMA 


--——— 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
British Museum, November 8, 1900. 

Ir may be a matter of surprise to your readers 
generally, and of exceeding pleasure to all old 
and present alumni of Westminster School, to 
learn that the world-renowned Latin play repre- 
sented every Christmas in the Old Dormitory is 
not, as has been hitherto supposed, a com- 
paratively modern institution, dating from the 
times of our Tudor sovereigns, but can be traced 
back to a period anterior to the foundation of 
Eton. 

In Mr. John Sargeaunt’s admirable work the 
‘ Annals of Westminster College’ (a school his- 
tory not only equal to any other of its kind for 
the fulness and accuracy of its details, but facile 
princeps in the purity of its classical English and 
its epigrammatical style) the annual occurrence 
of the play is ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, but 
no definite date is assigned for the introduction 
of such a characteristic institution into the 
school, 

It has, however, been my good fortune, in 
calendaring the muniments of Westminster 
Abbey, to find in the Accompt-Roll of Frater 
John Saffrey as Receiver of the Moneys of the 
Abbat from Michaelmas Eve, 1 Henry V., to 
Michaelmas Eve, 2 Henry V., and also of the 
same John as Seneschall of the Hospice of the 
Abbat from the said Michaelmas Eve to Novem- 
ber 18th following (A.p. 1413-14), a distinct 
reference to the acting of the play by the boys 
of the school before the Abbat at Westminster. 
Among many items under the heading ‘* Dona 
data ” occurs the following, ‘‘ Item data Pueris 
de Elemosinaria ludentibus coram Domino apud 
Westmonasterium, iij® iiij’.” Throughout the 
many allusions in the muniments to the old 
pre-Reformation school at Westminster, the 
usual title of the school is ‘‘ the school in the 
Almonry,” and that of the boys is ‘‘ the boys of 
the Almonry,” and occasionally in Tudor times 
‘*the Grammar boys.” The sum given for the 
performance—3s. 4d.—equals about 3. of our 
present money. 

The Head Master, Dr. Rutherford, kindly 
assures me that he is in no doubt whatever that 
I have found a genuine and distinct allusion to 
an early performance of the play. 

Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 

P.S.—I propose to exhibit this roll in the 
third new case of exhibited muniments about to 
be placed in the Chapter- House. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mrs. Craicir’s new play ‘'The Wisdom of 
the Wise’ will be produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre on the 22nd of this month, and on 
December 6th it will be published in book form 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin in England and the 
Frederic A. Stokes Company in America. A 
special edition in paper covers has been pre- 
pared for use in the theatre. 

‘THe LIKENESS OF THE NicHt’ at the Fulham 
Theatre is not so well acted as itdeserves. After 
allowing for the initial improbability on which 
the scheme of the play is founded, one may say 
that the last two acts are written with real dra- 
matic grip, and effectively realized by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. The second act has been altered 
since it was published, not altogether con- 
vincingly ; at any rate, as Mrs. Kendal con- 
ceives it, it is too abrupt, and surely it tells the 
secret too soon. Nor is the problem between 
the two women altogether fairly posed. The 
representation emphasized the many advantages 
of the mistress over the wife in a way which 
seemed to go beyond the purpose of the author. 
The lesser characters were hardly equal to their 
burden of clever nothings. An unpleasantly 
good spinster was played by Mrs. A. B. Tapping 
rather broadly. The whole was received with 
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favour, and, though unequal, is undoubtedly 
significant. 

Tue performance of ‘As You Like It’ with 
which on the 8th inst. the Court Theatre re- 
eae under the management of Mr. E. H. 

anderfelt, was disappointing in consequence 
of the treatment of the text, which was 
injudiciously altered. The Rosalind of Miss 
Constance Stuart had one or two pleasing 
features. Mr. Paulton’s Touchstone was quaint, 
and Mr. Norman Forbes’s Jaques had elocution- 
ary merit. Mr. Vanderfelt, prevented by illness 
from playing Orlando, left the part to Mr. A. B. 
Cross. The whole scarcely rose above the level 
of amateur art. 

Mr. H. B. Irvine being required by Mr. 
Alexander for ‘The Wisdom of the Wise,’ his 
part of Paul Digby in ‘The Wedding Guest’ 
will be confided to Mr. Martin Harvey, who of 
late has been seldom seen in parts belonging to 
modern life, 

Tue subject of the Drury Lane pantomime 
will be ‘The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast.’ 
The story of the Sleeping Beauty has not pre- 
viously been treated at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Herbert Campbell and Mr. Dan Leno have 
once more been engaged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenpat have accepted for 
production a three-act comedy of modern life 
by Lady Colin Campbell and Miss Clo Graves, 
the scene of which is laid in Cornwall. 

OnzE is scarcely surprised to hear that through 
loss of voice Miss Maud Jeffries was obliged 
temporarily to resign the part of Mariamne in 
* Herod,’ and one is disposed to ask whether so 
much expenditure of vocal energy is imperative. 


THe announcement has been made in many 
quarters that Miss Violet Vanbrugh will appear 
as the Countess d’Autreval in an adaptation of 
* Bataille des Dames’ (sic). The play in ques- 
tion is, of course, Scribe’s ‘ Bataille de Dames,’ 
played at the Théatre de la République in March, 
1851, with Madame Allan as the Countess. 

‘Bonnie Joan,’ by Messrs. H. Hamilton and 
Seymour Hicks, which is in contemplation at 
the Vaudeville, is taken in parts from ‘ Mistress 
Penwick,’ and presents a young girl educated in 
a convent and exposed to the temptations attend- 
ing the Restoration. 

SHovutp Mr. Tree, according to his present 
intention, produce ‘Twelfth Night,’ he will 
doubtless play Malvolio, a part in which he 
should be excellent. 

*NaTHAN DER WEISE’ was played on the 9th 
inst. by the German company at present acting 
at the Comedy Theatre. 








To ee: —J. W.—D. R.—J. H. S.—A. 8.— 
H. J. D ae Bek. Oo. ROW. A Sd uP dK. 
—A. W. T.—A. E. L.—received. 

E. M.—Forwarded. 

T. N.—You should send such a question to Notes and 
Queries. 

G. 8. D.—Too late for this week. 

M.—Thanks, but it has been pointed out before. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas Inst post free 
on application. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 

‘‘Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful, and in 
many ways a very attractive picture of one of the most 
original nglishmen of his time, and one of the sincerest 
poets.’’—Times. 


Crown folio, 5l. 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: a 
——e-7 Study of Life and Works By LIONEL 
UST, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
With 61 Photogravure Plates and <0 Collotype and other 
Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. With 
binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


wr 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS and 
SCULPTORS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
LADY DILKE. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 
Half-Tone Reproductions. Also a Limited Large-Paper 
aes with additional Illustrations. Fecap. folio, 
2/1. 2s. net. 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO and HIS ART. 
By LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of ‘Adelaide. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 60 Half-Tone Reproductions, includ- 
ing all the Artist’s most important Works. 

**Mr. Langton Douglas contends with vigour and con- 
viction in his elaborate study ‘Fra Angelico’ against the 
traditional and popular conception of the Dominican 
painter. Vasari’s account of the artist, which bas influenced 
most biographers, Mr. Douglas regards as inadequate rather 
than inaccurate. It is too one-sided, in fact. Fra Angelico, 
he argues, was ‘not a saint with a happy knack of illustra- 
tion.’ He was ‘primarily’ an artist who happened to be a 
saint. Mr. Douglas’s study of the painter has led him to 
conclusions quite opposed to the leading authorities...... This 
novel view is supported with much ingenuity and with a 
great deal of patient investigation and the citation of illus- 
trative proofs which produce a powerful cumulative effect.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


Imperial 8vo., 17. 11s. 6d, net. 


The BOOK of SUN DIALS. 
Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and 
ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters on Portable Dials 
by LEWIS EVANS, F.S.A., and_on Dial Construction 
by WIGHAM RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition 
(the Fourth). With 200 Illustrations. 

‘* Charming as was the original work, this last edition, by 
reason of its completeness, is even more delightful.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. 
With 80 Reproductions from Leighton’s Pictures, in- 
cluding 2 Photogravure Plates. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES,”—New Volume. 
The POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN 


POE. Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heath Robin- 
son. With an Introduction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
Post 8vo. 6s. Also a few Copies on Japanese vellum, 
demy 8vo. zls. net. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


DELLA ROBBIA. By Marchesa 
BURLAMACCHI. With 40 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Series, 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. 
7 S* CALVERLEY. Fcap. 8vo. paper wrapper, 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


SECRETS of the SWORD. Trans- 


lated into English from the French of Baron DE 
BAZANCOURT by C. F. CLAY. With 24 Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 





GAY & BIRD'S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cover design in gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN 
SCOTLAND. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

With more than 50 charming Full-Page and ree Illustrations in each 
Volume by CHARLES E. BROCK. 

The unanimous opinion of the world’s press of these two books is 
expressed in the word DELIGHTFU 
Mr. Brock’s illustrations make these Volumes ideal gift-books. 





richly gilt, printed on one side 4 paper only, 
antique wove paper, 5s. ne 

EDITION DE LUXE, on Hand-made Paper, bound in half-vellum, 

limited to 200 Copies, 10s. 6d. net. 


By 8. T. COLERIDG 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, re, eae in Photogravure, 
and other Text Illustrations by HEKBERT COLE. 
KING.—“ Excellent illustrative work done by Mr. Cole. In all — 
are six drawings, full of force and i 
se the spirit of the immortal poem, which Swinburne has called 
‘the supreme model of music in ovr language.’ Needless to add this 
little book is gotten up wer the characteristic care of the publishers.” 
BOOKMAN.—“‘A Wautiful edition— beautiful in print and paper, 
and, above all, beautifully illustrated. Mr. Herbert Cole’s pictures are 
indeed the finest of their kind we have come across for a long time, 
and they are reproduced with rarest skill.” 
ATHEN ZUM. —“ Praise is due to the typography, paper, and 
eg and, above all, to Mr. Cole's highly dramatic and spiried 
jesigns. 


Feap. 4to. gasp) 





Large 8vo. charmingly printed and bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN DAUGHTERS. 
Conversations with Various American Girls and One Man. 
By ALEXANDER BLACK. 

Accompanying these entertaining conversaticns is a series of photo- 
graphs by the author, which form an unusually artistic group of 
illustrations. 

*,* This is a companion V olume to Mr. Black's most successful book, 
Miss America.’ 











ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, gilt top, on Hand-made ~ aa Initials by 
HEKBEKT CULE, 6s. net each. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox has carefully revised and added many 
charming Poems to this Authorized English Edition, and the Publishers 
are using their best efforts to make these two works Editions de Luxe. 


‘Ihese Two Volumes are favourites with all cultured persons. 








Feap. 4to. most attractively bound, 5s. 


By NORMAN. 
With 40 Full- Baie humorous Loppers in 3 Colours by 
ARON MOORE P. 

LADY’S PICTORIAL — “An admirable a. - Children will reve’ 
in this bright and book of WY gotten and 
entertaining rhymes. The arti st has a genuine sense of humour, as 
well as much technical skill, and his eee are artistic in more than 
the hackneyed sense of that oft-abused w 

WESTMINSTER GAZEITE .—* One ort the books of rhymes which 

und to become favourites with young people and old alike is 

‘Elfin “y athoy The rhymes are lively, and have the proper ‘ jingle’; 
the illustrations are very clever.” 

Size 5 by 2} irches, with Photogravure Portraits, prettily Designed Title, 
Head and Tail Pieces, and bound in emLossed leather, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. each net. 

Any Three Volumes in pretty leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 
A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. 


THE BIBELOTS. 
TEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Two more to be published before Christmas. 


Send for Prospectus. 


A NEW SERIES FOR THE BOOK-LOVER AND SPORTSMAN. 
Size of page 6in. by 3}in. Bound in limp cloth, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 
Frontispiece, ‘Title, Head and ‘Tail Pieces designed by 
HERBERT COLE. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS. 
Vol. I. WALTON’S COMPLETE 


ANGLER. 
Others in preparation. 


A NEW SERIES OF BIBLE REPRINTS. 


Size of 4}in. b jally made wove r, and bound in 
itis -. an gilt top, 1s. net. anes 


BIBLE CLASSICS. 
Vol. I. The BOOK of JOB. 
Vol. II. The BOOK of PROVERBS. 


(In the press. 

















Others in preparation. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DANIEL HERRICK. By 8S. H. Burchell, 
BLOOD-TRACKS of the BUSH. By Simpson 


NEW 
The 8 WORD of JUSTICE. By Shepherd 
A DREAM of a THRONE. By C. F. Embree. 

A TENT of GRACE. By A. C. Lust. 

The DUKE of STOCKBRIDGE. By Edward 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C- 
*," Agency for American Books. 
Sole Bure ef ents for the Publications of 
MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





ou es 


NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘ The Fortress of Yadasara.’ 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLACE. 


“ Readers of ‘The Fortress of Yadasara’ will not be disappointed with Mr. Lys’s new volume. The 
mystery is one that would baffle Sherlock Holmes himself, The characters are all lifelike and interesting, 
that of the stout German doctor being particularly clever,” 


THE MYSTERY OF LADYPLACE. 
By CHRISTIAN LYS. 


** An enthralling story; will hold the reader’s attention from first to last,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 63. 


THE FORTRESS OF YADASARA. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. 


With 8 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


“ The tale is told with spirit and art, so that throughout we feel the shadow of the Fortress over us.” 
Atheneum. 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. 
A Romance of the Civil War. 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


“ Another old-world tale, relating the adventures 
of one of Cromwell’s celebrated company of Iron- 
sides...... The story is brimful of incident and stirring 
adventure, told without extravagance or too strong 
evidence of party feeling.”"— Birmingham Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST. 
By MAX O’RELL. 


**Few there are who read ‘Woman and Artist’ 
who will not hope to make Max O’Rell’s better ac- 
quaintance as a story-teller.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“ This book of Max O’Rell’s is both wholesome and 
entertaining ; it is the work of one who has a genial 
love for his fellow-men, and who has always some- 
thing good to say of them.”—Literary World. 

**Sparkles with bright phrases and sayings.” 

Lloyd's News, 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


‘*¢The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted 
authoress at her best. The novel is one of the most 
human that has been published this year, and is full 
of that sweetness and pathos we have come to look 
for in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work. The characters 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


TO PAY THE PRICE. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
“With Original Illustrations by Arthur A. Dixon. 


“Whatever the setting of Mr. Silas Hocking’s 
stories, he is always entertaining ; there is a manly 
religious tone without cant in his books which makes 
them wholesome and attractive to all classes of 
readers. As in all Mr. Hocking’s novels, there is 
plenty of incident in the story, with many dramatic 
scenes showing an intimate knowledge of many | areall lovable...... It is the biggest thing Mrs, Hodg- 
phases of life and keen observation of the lightsand | son Burnett has attempted, and she has been 
shades of human character.”— Birmingham Gazette. | rewarded with conspicuous success.”— Weekly Sun, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


A CHASE ROUND THE HUNTING FOR GOLD: 
WORLD. Adventures in the Klondyke. 
ith numerous I)lustrations. 
With Original Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


**Mr. Overton has written a thoroughly enter- 
KINGS OF THE SEA: 


taining story, worthy of his best efforts, and his 
exciting narrative has been capitally illustrated by 
A Story of the Spanish Main. 
By HUME NISBET. _ 


A, Monro,” 
With Illustrations by J. B. Greene. 


TRAVELS BY THE 
FIRESIDE: 

A capital story of adventure on the Spanish 

Main, 











A Book for Winter Evenings. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D. C.M. 
With Original Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 











New Illustrated Editions of Mr. EDWARD 
LEAR’S world-famed ‘ Nonsense Songs.’ 


Crown 4to. cloth gilt, coloured edges, 63. 


NONSENSE SONGS. 
By EDWARD LEAR, 
With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 


14 Full-Page Coloured Plates and numerous Black- 
and-White Engravings. 





Small crown 4to. attractive picture boards, coloured 
edges, each 3s. 6d. 


THE PELICAN CHORUS, 
AND OTHER NONSENSE VERSES. 


By EDWARD LEAR. 


With 8 Full-Page Coloured Plates and numerous 
Black-and-White Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 


“Good throughout ; and Mr. Leslie Brooke has 
improved where there seemed no room for improve+ 
ment,” —Bookman, 


THE JUMBLIES, 
AND OTHER NONSENSE VERSES. 
By EDWARD. LEAR. 


With 8 Full-Page Coloured Plates and numerous 
Black-and-White Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 








NEW FAIRY BOOK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


GOBBO BOBO: 
The Two-Eyed Griffin. 
By H. ESCOTT INMAN. 


A new Fairy Book from the pen of Mr. Inmam 
will be hailed with delight by all his young: 
admirers who have in the past been entertained by 
his works; and they will find fresh interest in the- 
Chronicles of Gobbo Bobo, by which, through the 
‘stealing of London’s Time” from ‘ Big Ben,” 
they are carried back to the “Dim and Distant 
Past.” The various adventures the heroes meet. 
with at this time, and later, when, through the. 
recovery of the “Lost Time,” they return to the 
Present, will be followed with breathless interest 
by all the young folk. who are fortunate enough. 
to obtain a copy. 


In large crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HEROES OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE. 


Records of Noble Deeds in the British. Army 
and Navy. 


By the late Mrs, L. VALENTINE. 


With upwards of 150 Illustrations in the Text. 
and $2 Full-Page Plates by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R. Caton Woodville, Lancelot Speed, &c. 
‘This, the final work of Mrs, Valentine, whose 
writings have won considerable popularity, is one- 
that should be a great favourite with both boys- 
and girls, and, at the same time, may be read with 
profis by men and women. ‘Our rough island’ 
story is so full of brave deeds by our soldiers and 
sailors that it is difficult to make a selection. Mrs.. 
Valentine has, however, in this handsome, profusely 
illustrated volume, performed that task with re~- 

markable success,”—Sh+fizld Daily Telegraph. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 15, Bedford Street, Strand.. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
— WITH BULLER in NATAL; or, a Born Leader. With 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.8. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


“ The zeal of an enthusiast and the pen of a cul- 
éured and keen observer.” —St. James's Gazette, 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


With 48 Full-Page Illustrations, and 38 Vignettes 
by the Author in the Text, 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 








A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
October, 1900. 
With Biographical Notices of its Members, 
Reprinted from the Times. 16mo. 1s. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND. 


Tale of the Good Old Times, and a History of the 
War in the North against the Chief Heke 
in the Year 1845, 


Told by an OLD PAKEHA MAORI. 
With a Preface by the late 


EARL of PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORKS OF BISHOP 
BUTLER. 


Vol. I. SERMONS, CHARGES, FRAGMENTS, 
and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vol. II. The ANALOGY of RELIGION, NATU- 
RAL and REVEALED, to the Constitution and 
“Course of Nature, to which are added two Brief 
Dissertations: (1) Of Personal Identity ; (2) Of the 
Nature of Virtue. 


A New Edition, with Preface and Notes, by J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D., and a General Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
each vol. [The English Theological Library. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
[New Testament Handbooks, 


THE ORIGINS OF ART: 


A Psychological and Sociological Enquiry. 


By YRJO HIRN, Lecturer on Aisthetic and Modern 
Literature at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
-8vo. 108, net. 


-POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1846-61. 
By Prof. JESSE MACY, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
[The Citizen’s Library. 














-MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTED, London, 


10 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
‘* One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ booke.”—J all Mall Gazette. 


IN the IRISH BRIGADE: a Tale of War in Flanders and 


Spain. With 12 Page Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 
“A noble tale...... The chapters concerning the war in Spain are particularly full and interesting.”— World. 


OUT WITH GARIBALDI : a Story of the Liberation of Italy. 
With 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
“ The practised author tells his story well,”—Atheneum. ‘** An exciting tale of adventure.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, LiMiTED, Old Bailey. 





JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 


Retold by His Honour JUDGE PARRY, and illustrated by WALTER CRANE 
WITH 11 COLOURED FULL-PAGE PLATES, 19 HALF-PAGE PLATES, THE TITLE-PAGE, AND THE COVER. 
“An exquisite book is Judge Parry’s version of ‘Don Quixote.’ Mr. Walter Crane’s iilustrations are most delightful.” 


*.* Also an Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Japancse Vellum and suitably bound, price 258, net, 
Each Copy of this Edition is signed by the Author and numbered. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimrTEp, Old Bailey. 





BY LORD ROSEBERY. 
NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


TIMES,—*‘\£ Lord Rosebery has not succeeded future writers may be inclined to despair. As he 
modestly remarks of his own performance, ‘the study, even if illusory, will always remain absorbing.’ 
We may say of him, as he says of Napoleon, ‘heis multifarious, luminous, brilliant ; he gives light from 


QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE. 


A Rectorial Address to the Students of Glasgow University. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 
ONE SHILLING. 








London: ARTHUR IL. HUMPHREYS, Piccadilly. 








NOTICE.—READY THIS DAY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LEADING LIBRARIES IN THE KINGDOM. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
OLD PUBLISHER. 


By WILLIAM TINSLEY. In 2 Octavo Volumes, price 21s. 


‘* Delightful reading.”—DaGonet. ‘‘ Two fascinating volumes.”—Daily Mail. ‘One reads on in helpless fascination.” — 
Outlook. ‘ These volumes contain something for every one.”—Morning Advertiser, ‘‘ Rich in human interest.”—Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 


A LLEN'S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 

FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
a. W. ALLEN, 87, Strand, London. 








NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
YHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
F.R.A.S. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence, 














gates a EPPS COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Grateful and Comforting, 


Ly 
NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, KPrs S COCOA. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 

“ Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables this 
excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up to 
date.”—Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


KPPs’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 








MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEAD. 


‘7 , 

and INDIGESTION, 
ent for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
r technical.”—Kentish Mercury 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E C. 





And Safest A 
DINNEFORD’S 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOOL 
BOARD GAZETTE. 


The Official Organ of the Association 
of School Boards. 


SPECIAL NUMBER, 
NOVEMBER 15th, 1900. 


ARTICLES. 
The HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 

The HISTORY of HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 

The MISSION of HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED by the HIGHER 
GRADE SCHOO 

HIGHER os (SCHOOLS and the QUESTION of 
OVER-LAPPIN 

The HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL—the SCHOOL of 
the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION and HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 

The MINUTE: its Defects and the Remedies Required. 

HOW the MINUTE would AFFECT the PRESENT 
HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 

The MINUTE from the VOLUNTARY SCHOOL POINT 
of VIEW. 

HOW the MINUTE is being INTERPRETED by the 
BOARD of EDUCATION. 

OPINIONS of PUBLIC MEN REGARDING HIGHER 
GRADE SCHOOLS. 

LIST of HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS with PUPILS’ 
AGES, &c. 

OPENING of the MANCHESTER NEW CENTRAL 
aa GRADE SCHOOL by the DUKE of DEVON- 


CORRELATION of EDUCATIONAL WORK in MAN- 
CHESTER: Memorandum of Agreement. 

HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ABROAD. 

SCHOOL BOARD INTELLIGENCE. 


Price One Shilling net. 


Publishers: BEMROSE & SONS, LIMITED, 
: 23, Old Bailey, London, 


NOTES and QUERIES, 


apres WEEK?S N UMBER ng 

NOTES ;—English and Roman Lan ft's Hospital— 
Downing Street—Stiklastad— Little poe Impressions of 
Marks on eR ger at Gleneagles—English Seventeenth- 
Century Almanacs—L: Paper—Heads of Oxford and Cambr: — 
Colleges — Uld Church Furniture at Lyme Regis —‘ Khaki” 
Party Term—Title of Esquire 

QUERIES SNe of Seneca and Galen—“ Pidcock and Polito” 

awo! he —® ”— Winser’s Gravestene — Kectors of 
Sutton Coldfield—Bees : Birds—Gonzaga ga of Play- 
ing Cards—Welsh Allitecatioe- Godfrey—E. Wes —Bagshawe 
Pedigree—U phill Zigzag —Hieroglyphics—Early Work on Buxton— 

T. Campbell : Johnson—Seal vipa eitge et 3 Library— 

Columbaria — Armour in Portraits — Shepherds’ King — W. E£. 

‘Smithfield’? — Charnock of icutta— Anclent Car- 
thusian nee -place of William, Son of Henry 1.— 
“Pairing” among M.P. 

REPLIES :—Reyv. H. Senses Irving’s Houses in London—Cata- 
logue of First Book Auction in Engiand—Footprints of Gods— 
‘Complete Angler’—‘ Viva ”—Medallion of Scott—Lovard and the 
Heart of Bruce—Octopus on Pottery—Source of Quotation—Capt. 
Hewitt—A Jeu d’Esprit—Old Wooden Chest—Huish—Folk-lore : 
Swept and Garnished—Inscription in Muli—‘ ‘ Skilly ” ’—Picture by 
Corbould—Grave of George Heriot—‘Galluses” = Braces—B. D.— 
Sixteenth-Century ere and Epilogue to the ‘ Critic ’— 
Count Pecchio— General es Frensbam Cauldron—Peyto or Peto 
Family—Gipsies of Spain -* Loviot”—A Contemporary on Scott— 
Shakespeare and Cicero—‘: Ow! in ivy bush’”— Margaret of Bourbon 
—Mediaxval ‘lithe Barns—Yeomanry Kecords—‘ Peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform ”"—Surnames from Single Letters—‘‘ Save the face 
of ”—Heraldic—‘‘ Old Jamaica”—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Book-Prices Current’—‘ A Guide to Ex-Libris’ 
— Law's ‘ Hampton Court’—‘An Old Man’s Holidays’—* King 


Arthur’—‘ Eton.’ 
Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


H £E A T H E N # U M 
a of ~~ and Foreign Literature, prone, 
he Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
naar WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

MR. JOHN MORLEY on CROMWELL. 

The PEOPLE of CHINA. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TREASURY PAPERS. 

The BEGINNINGS of FEMINISM. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Monk Wins; The Man Trap; Peccavi; Verity ; 
The Luck of a Lowland Laddie ; Jenny of the Villa ; King of the 
Kocks ; Vanity; A Tragedy of Three; The Eagle's Heart; ‘lhe 
Spell ofthe Snow ; Maman Cendrillon. 

PATRKISTIC LITERA’ TURE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; CORNISH FORMS; 
ae and VEKON; The ORIGIN of “DUDE”; CANNING'S 


ALso— 





(NINTH SERIES.) 











LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hoxley’s Life; ‘Ornaments of Jet’; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

= * ARTS :—A:t for the Nursery; The British School at Athens; 


jossip. 
MUSIC :—The ens New Music; Byrd’s Masses ; Gosssip; Perform- 
ances Next Wee 
DRAMA :—The Week; Gossip. 
be ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE of 
‘ohn C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Chan L 
KC. ; and of all Newsagents, - ees: rer 





SEELEY & CO.S LIST. 


——— 


The CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Hymns 
and Poems, chiefly Medieval, on the Joys and Glories 
of Paradise. With 10 Copper- -Plates, after Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo. 
Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super - royal 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 

“A b ify) book.” Raps 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE ‘PORTFOLIO.’ 


CAMEOS. By Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., 
of the British Museum, Author of ‘ Royal English Book- 





bindings,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 
43 in Monochrome. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
7s. net. [Ncvember 20. 


MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, 
Daughter of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By 
Mrs. HENRY ADY, Author of ‘ Sacharissa,’ &c. Second 
Kdition. With 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘“«The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, 
as a contribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth 
century, are probably unsurpassed save by Pepys’s wonderful ‘ Diary.’”’ 


ily News. 
NOW READY. 


EMMA MARSHALL. A Biographical 
Sketch. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 6s. 


“Marked throughout with tact and discretion—indeed a worthy 
tribute to a pure, unselfish memory.”— Daily Chronicle. 


PROF. CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 
HELMET and SPEAR. Stories from 


the Wars of the Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH, Author of ‘ Stories from Homer,’ &c. With 
8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 5s. 
“‘Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for 
boys.”’—Sevtsman. 


The WIND FAIRIES, and other 


Stories. By MARY DK MORGAN, Autbor of ‘Ona 
Pincushion,’ &c. With many Illustrations by Olive 
Cockerell. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such 
ease that at every turn we find ourselves wondering why more stories 
of this kind are not written.”—Atheneum 

‘‘Graceful and tender stories....charmingly illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and 


Works. An Essay by LAURENCE BINYON. With 
4 Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to. cloth, 
21, 2s. net. 


7 PPE splendidly illustrated study of the work of Girtin.”"—Academy. 
he book is superlatively well done.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


MONOGRAPHS OF ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 
“That remarkable succession of monographs.”—Daily News. 
5s. net. 
No. 40. GREEK TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTES. By C. A. HUTTON. With a Preface 


by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D. With 17 Examples printed 
4 Colour and 36 in Monochrome. Also in cloth, 7s. net. 


No. 39. GEORGE MORLAND. By 
J.T. NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copper-Plates and 30 
other Illustrations, Also in cloth, 6s. net. 





3s. 6d. net. 
25. The PICTURE GALLERY of { 32 CROME and COTMAN. By 
CHARLES I. By Claude Laurence Binyon. 
Phillips. 33. ARMOUR in ENGLAND. By 
26. JOHN np FARGE. By Cecilia J. Starkie Gardner. 
Wae . The EARLIER WORK 
27. RICHMOND- ON - THE- of TITIAN. By Claude 
THAMES. By Dr. Garnett. Phillips. 
28. The LIFE of VELAZQUEZ. | 35 gneiss By R. A. M. Ste- 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. on. 
29. The ART of VELAZQUEZ. By | 36. GREEK _—— By A. 8. 
Sir Walter Armstrong. Mu 
30. ROYAL ENGLISH BOOK - | 37. The LATER WORK ot TITIAN. 


By Claude Philli 

38. FOREIGN ARMOUR in ENG- 
LAND. By J. Starkie Gard- 
er. 


BINDINGS. By Cyril Daven- 


31. The P. PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS of ALBERT DURER. 
By Lionel Cust. 


2s. 6d. net. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. , 14. W.Q.ORCHARDSON. By Sir 
By P. G. Hamerton. Walter Armstrong. 

MALTA. By W. K.R. Bedford. | 15. CLAUDE LORRAIN. By 

whinge Mohd By George ae wel 
y 


A. H. Church, F.R 8. 16. WHI' SHALL. 
JULES NASTIEN. LEPAGE. By tie. 
Julia Cartwright. 17. JAPANESE Mate BNGRAY- 
ir G. teen By F. G. IN By derson. 
18. ANTOINE WATTEAU By 


itephen 
FREDERICK WALKER. By Claude Phillips. 
on ge Phillips. 19, The SLE of WIGHT. By C.J. 


OMEN. By William 
cae a 20. RAPHAEL in ROME. By 
7 m W FOREST. By C. J. t. 
ish. 'CHERS of the 
THOMAS een GH. EVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir Walter Laurence Binyon. 
BOORHINDING a FRANCE. 22, WILLIAM BLAKE, PAINTER 
. THeENGRAVIA yINGS of ALBERT 


— POET. By Dr. Gar- 

nett. a 

y Lionel Cust. 23. The RENAISSANCE of SCULP- 

. ITALIAN "BOOK ILLUSTRA- een in BELGIUM. By 
‘TIONS. RyAlfred W. Pollard. 3. Destrée. 

The EARLY WORK of} 24. outtaikd Dav ID. By W. H. 


RAPHAEL. By Julis Cart- James 
wright. 


SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38, Great Russell Street, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


——<— 


In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good 
paper, with broad margin for Notes, 1/. 7s. 6d net. 


NOW READY, THE NEW (FOURTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sola 
at Auction, the Titles and Description in Full, the 
Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers,an@ 
Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season 


The New Volume contains an unusual number of Early 
Printed Books with Woodcuts; also of English Classics of 
the Eighteenth Century, and of the Old Dramatists. 

“* Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a 
reference book of the greatest value.”— Atheneum. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of ‘ Book-Prices Current’ are 
out of print. Information concerning these can be had on appli- 
cation to the Publisher ; the more recent ones can stili be had a& 
the published price. 

*,* The Index to the First Ten Volumes of ‘ BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT’ is in the Press and will be ready shortly. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, 1/. 1s. 


The MINOR WRITINGS of CHARLES 
DICKENS: a Bibliography and Sketch. By F. G. 
KITTON, Author of * Dickensiana,’ ‘ Charles Dickens by 
Pen and Pencil,’ ‘ Dickens and his Illustrators,’ &c. 

“The little volume is daintily and carefully produced, 
and, whilst of distinct interest to the general reader, is 
quite indispensable to the ardent Dickensian.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

With a beautiful View of Salisbury Cathedral in Monotint. 

1s. net, post free, 


THE 
GEORGE HERBERT CALENDAR. 


With Quotations from the Writings of George Herbert 
for Every Day in the Year, special reference bein 
made to the Chief Church Service. Arranged by S. M 
DU The Ornamental Design has been specially 
drawn for the Calendar, and contains a Portrait of 
“ Herbert ” and a View of Salisbury Cathedral. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 5s. 


TOM ANDREWS: a Story of Board 
School Life. By ARTHUR CHANDLER, Rector of 
oplar, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of the 
Sea. By H. BE. ACRAMAN COATE, Author of 
‘ Realities of Sea Life.’ 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece 
by the Author, 6s. 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient 
Epbesus. By RICHARD SHORT. 

‘*The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is not 
without vivid pictures. For those who love a religious noveb 
of remote times, ‘ Saronia’ should be an attractive one.’ 

Shejfield Independent. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 


TALKS with MY LADS: on Religious 
Principle and Practice in Dailv Life. By L.S.S. Pre- 
face by Canon SEYMOUR COXE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The CLAYBOROUGH EN- 


DEAVOURERS : a Story of Christian Endeavour and 
Citizenship. By G@. H. HEMSOLL. 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA.—In crown vo. cloth, 5s. 


The CAPE AS I FOUND IT. By 
BEATRICE M. HICKS. 


In paper cover, 6d. 


REFLECTIONS on the CHARACTER 
and DOINGS of the SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY of 
ADDISON. 

‘* The author seeks to tt the Spectator character with 
one Richard Duke, of Bulford, with whom the Ad:ison 
family was probably on visiting terms when the essayist 
was a boy. The notion is a pleasant one, and Mr. Duke- 
follows out his theory in a convincing way without brow- 
beating the reader into positive acceptance. Apart from ite 
main interest, the booklet is valuable on account of the- 
research which it reveals, and some of which is not noted 
elsewhere.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


CHEAP EDITION.—In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


TIPS for TRAVELLERS; or, Wrinkles. 
far the Road and Rail. A vade mecum for the Young,. 
the Middle-aged, and the Old. By MacCARTHY 
O’MOORE. 

‘‘Tbe author knows how to convey his information in a- 
popular style, and to lighten his pages with inc:dents both. 
grave and gay.”—Dudblin Evening Mail. 





ELLIOT STOOK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E,(, 
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CAPT. J. CREAGH. 


SPARKS from CAMP FIRES: an Autobiography. 
By Capt. J. CREAGH, Author of ‘ A Scamper to Sebastopol and Jerusalem,’ * Arme- 
nians, Koords, and Turks,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


Capt. Creagh's recollections are likely to prove of great interest at the present moment. 
His childhood was passed in Ireland, and he has much that is authentic to tell of the society 
portrayed in Lever’s novels. Thence he went to school in England, and passed in due 
course into Sandhurst. His account of the conditions of life there, and of the state of the 
army in the years preceding the Crimean War, is both detailed and graphic. He gives a 
vivid picture of the mismanagement before Sebastopol, of which he was himself an eye- 
witness, and the later chapters of his book deal with service in India in the years im- 
mediately following the Mutiny. « 


THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 


’ S e,e 
ENGLAND'S DANGER: the Future of British 
Army Reform. By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 
Written from the point of view of a foreigner who is thoroughly conversant with the 
workings and strength of all European armies, this book sets out to show by comparison 
and deduction the weak organization of the British army, taking into consideration the 
vast extent of our Empire. After rapidly viewing the successes and failures of our army 
for some years past, the author enters into details concerning its faulty and mistaken 
system, and shows how it needs entire transformation in view of modern requirements, 
and indicates how these necessary reforms can be brought about. His conclusions bend in 
the direction of conscription as the best solution of existing difficulties. 


GENERAL GORDON. 


GORDON’S CAMPAIGN in CHINA. By Himself. 
With an Introduction and Short Account of the Tai-ping Rebellion by Col. R. H. 
VETCH, C.B. Crown 8vo. ls. (Ready. 


Just now, when the eyes of the whole civilized world are fixed with the deepest interest 
upon the tragical drama playing in China, this little book, giving for the first time General 
Gordon’s own account of the suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion (1863-4), will be found of 
great public interest, not only because it was written by Gordon himself, but because it is 
also clear, concise, and necessarily an authentic narrative of the events in which he took a 
prominent part. 


FREDERICK HOVENDEN. 


WHAT IS HEAT? A Peep into Nature’s most 


Hidden Secrets. By FREDERICK HOVENDHEN, F.L.S. F.R.S. F.R.M.S., Author of 
* What is Life?’ A New and Revised Edition, with 107 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
(This day. 
A book of absorbing interest......The volume is further enhanced in value by the several 
illustrations which are afforded, and which must of necessity commend themselves to the 
thoughtful consideration of engineers and general readers alike......The plainest possible 
language has been employed, so that the layman may be fully able to grasp the issues, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. By 


THOMAS CARLYLE. Complete in 1 vol. With 13 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 5s. 


This Edition of ‘The French Revolution’ is printed from large modern type on full 
«<lemy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp., and contains many illustrations repro- 
<diuced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. It is well bound, and forms 
a handsome book suitable for prize or library. 


- THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHELSEA EDITION. 


In special red cloth binding, with gilt tops, £1 6s, net. 
‘The FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Portrait of Thomas 


Carlyle. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. 


PAST and PRESENT, and CHARTISM. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 


“OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 


With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 
The LIVES of SCHILLER and STERLING. With Por- 


traits of Schiller and Sterling. 


LATTER -DAY PAMPHLETS and TRANSLATIONS 


from MUS.ZUS, TIECK, and RICHTER. 





HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 3 vols. 


This Edition is also bound in limp leather with gilt edges, 1/. 193. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to annownce the 


publication of 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 


TO BE KNOWN AS 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 


It will be completed in 21 vols. square crown 8vo. 5g, per vol. 

E.—The setting is in Long Primer, a thin open-face type, and specially cast for 
this edition, leaded out as much as is consistent with the quantity of matter that has to be 
dealt with in many of the works, so as to form volumes proportionate in form and comfort- 
able to handle. 

THE PAPER employed is of the same character throughout the Set, and is of the 
make known as antique wove, bright in colour, and as light handling, yet as opaque as it is 
possible to make it, having regard to the number of pages contained in most of the volumes. 
In the case of the thinner volumes, in order to preserve uniformity in thickness, the 
Publishers have been compelled to use a somewhat thicker, yet similar, make of paper, thus 
accounting for the apparent difference in the appearance of the printing. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS include all the originals by Hablot K. Browne, Cruik- 
shank, Seymour, Walker, Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Marcus Stone, Cattermole, Luke Fildes, 
and the more recent ones by Charles Green, Maurice Greiffenhagen, Harry Furniss, F. H. 
Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, &c., as used for the first time in the well-known Gadshill 


Edition. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINS 


A FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR, 


one of the most popular subjects having been chosen. The rest of the illustrations are 
reproduced by a new process. They will not be lettered in the usual way, but a tissue will 
be introduced in front of each plate with the title printed in red ink. 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES ARE 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


[ Ready. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. (Ready. 
OLIVER TWIST. (Ready. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. (Ready. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. (Dee. 15. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. (Dec. 15. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Each Volume will contain a Coloured ee and Decorative Title-Page drawn 
and designed by F. D. Bedford. 


Pott 8vo. issued in two styles of binding. 
Cloth, gilt top, 1s. net; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL in PROSE, being a Ghost Story 


for Christmas. 


The CHIMES. A Goblin Story of Some Bells that Rang 


an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 


The CRICKET on the HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 
The BATTLE of LIFE. A Love Story. 
The HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST’S BARGAIN. A 


Fancy for Christmas Time. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 
FROM 
‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ and ‘ ALL THE YEAR ROUND.’ 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Pott 8vo. issued in Three Styles of Binding. 


Cloth, gilt top, with Coloured Frontispiece, uniform with ‘ Christmas Books,’ 1s. net ; 
also cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 1s. 6d.; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 


SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. By Charles Dickens and 
others. 


The WRECK of the “GOLDEN MARY.” 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. By Charles Dickens, John 
OXENFORD, CHARLES COLLINS, ARTHUR LOCKER, &c. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
COLLINS. 


MUGBY JUNCTION. By Charles Dickens, Andrew Halli- 
DAY, CHARLES COLLINS, HESBA STRETTON, and AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 














CHAPMAN & HALL, Lirrep, London. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ”’—Ad 





Letters to ‘The Pablisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 





Printed by Jom Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 
Agents for ScorLanp, Mcssrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. Johe Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, November 17, 1900. 




















